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Based on a “Kindly Feeling” 


Education for Democracy 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


pa is clear that you need a fair 
amount of education before democ- 
racy becomes at all possible. To start 
at the extreme point, if your popula- 
tion is illiterate, the machinery re- 
quired for democracy does not work. 
But I am not concerned with this 
elementary portion of the matter. I 
am concerned rather with the kind 
of education that is necessary if one 
is to avoid the pitfalls into which 
many democracies have fallen and 
which have led in many cases to 
dictatorships. 

There is a curiously difficult line 
to be drawn psychologically if de- 
mocracy is to succeed, because it 
needs two things that tend in differ- 
ent directions. On the one hand, 
every man needs to have a certain 
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Anniversary Issue 


FRoM the thousands of articles pub- 
lished in THE EDUCATION DIGEsT 
during the past 20 years, the editors 
have selected those which seem 
most significant in retrospect and 
present them here as an absorbing 
record of viewpoints on education 
during the past two decades. 








Bertrand Russell is the well-known 
English writer and teacher. Report- 
ed from an address before the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, February 25, 1939, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





degree of selfreliance and selfcon- 
fidence, a willingness to back his 
own judgment; on the other hand, 
he must be willing to submit to the 
authority of the majority when that 
authority goes against him. One or 
the other of these two things is very 
apt to fail. Either men become too 
subservient and follow some vigor- 
ous leader into dictatorship; or they 
are too selfassertive, they do not 
submit to the majority, and lead 
their country into anarchy. The busi- 
ness of education in relation to 
democracy is to produce the type of 
character which is willing to advo- 
cate its Own opinion as vigorously 
as may be, but is also willing to 
submit to the majority when it finds 
the majority going against it. 
There are two different parts of 
what education has to do in this 
matter—on the one hand the rela- 
tion to character and the emotions, 
and on the other hand the intellec- 
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tual part. I should like to say some- 
thing about the part that has to do 
with character and the emotions, 
although it is, in the main, much 
more a matter for the home than 
the schools. It is so important that 
we cannot pass it over, but in this 
respect schools for parents are as 
much needed as schools for chil- 
dren. 

If democracy is to be workable, 
the population must be relatively 
free from the fiercer emotions of 
hate and destructiveness and also 
from the emotions of fear and sub- 
servience. Now, these are emotions 
which are inculcated in early child- 
hood. A parent of average ferocity 
attempts to teach his child complete 
obedience, and makes him either a 
slave or a rebel. What is wanted in 
a democracy is neither a slave nor a 
rebel, but a citizen; but you cannot 
get the proper emotions for a citizen 
out of an autocratic type of parent, 
nor, of course, out of an autocratic 
school. 


TOO MUCH DISCIPLINE 


It is clear that too much discipline 
is not a good thing if you want to 
produce a population capable of de- 
mocracy. If you want to get people 
into the habit of initiative, of think- 
ing for themselves, you must get 
them into attitudes of neither sub- 
servience to, nor rebellion against, 
authority. 

This brings us to a source of 
trouble to a great many democrats, 
namely, what is called “principle.” 
It is wise to scan rather skeptically 
most talk about principle, selfsacri- 
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fice, devotion to a cause, and so on. 
If you apply a little psychoanalysis 
to it, you find that it is not what it 
appears to be; it is really people's 
pride, or hatred, or desire for re- 
venge, that has got itself idealized 
and collectivised and personified in 
the nation as a noble form of ideal- 
ism. For example, the particular sort 
of idealism which consists in join- 
ing together to kill people in large 
numbers and is called patriotism, 
belongs with a certain type of 
cruelty, of unhappiness, of unsatis- 
fied needs, and would tend to dis- 
appear if early education were emo- 
tionally what it ought to be. 

The whole modern technique of 
government in all its worst aspects 
is derived from advertising. Adver- 
tisers are the practical psychologists 
of our day and discovered long ago 
that what makes you believe a prop- 
osition is not the fact that there is 
some reason to think it true. Some- 
one puts up a simple statement men- 
tioning somebody's soap or pills 
beside a railway line, and the mere 
fact that the name is there in the 
long run causes you to think that it 
is good soap or those are good pills. 
The modern dictators do the same 
thing. You see their pictures every- 
where, hear their names everywhere, 
and it has much the same effect on 
you as the advertisements of the pills 
and soap. In all countries which 
have autocratic government there is 
combined with that a creed, a set 
of beliefs to be instilled into the 
minds of the young while they are 
too young to think. And the beliefs 
are instilled, not by giving reasons 
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for supposing that they are true; the 
mechanism is purely one of parrot- 
like repetition, insistence, mass hys- 
teria, mass suggestion. 

This is not the sort of thing to 
be aimed at in a democracy. Oppos- 
ing beliefs, taught in this hypnotic 
fashion, produce two crowds of 
people who clash, and there is no 
means by which you can mitigate 
that clash. Each hypnotized automa- 
ton feels that everything most sacred 
is bound up with the victory of his 
side. Such fanatical factions are 
quite incapable of meeting together 
and saying, ‘Let us see which has 
the majority.” That would seem al- 
together too pedestrian, because each 
of them stands for a sacred cause. 


SACRED OR DEVILISH? 


I do not mean to say that there 
are no sacred causes, but I do say 
that you want to be very careful be- 
fore you claim that your particular 
nostrum is sacred and the other 
man’s something devilish. We have 
to have a kind of tolerance toward 
one another, and that tolerance is 
much easier to have if you think, 
“Human beings are fallible, and I 
am a human being. It is just con- 
ceivable that I may be wrong.” 
Dogmatic certainty is extraordinarily 
dangerous. If you are quite certain 
you are right, you will infer that you 
have a right to stick a bayonet into 
anybody who does not agree with 
you, and even to asphyxiate his chil- 
dren with poison gas. 

The advertisers led the way; they 
discovered the technique of pro- 
ducing irrational belief. What the 
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person who cares about democracy 
has got to do, I think, is deliberately 
to construct an education designed 
to counteract the natural credulity 
and incredulity of the uneducated 
man. I should start very young. If 
I had to run a children’s school I 
should have two sorts of sweets— 
one very nice and the other very 
nasty. The very nasty one should be 
advertised with all the skill of the 
most able advertisers. On the other 
hand, the nice ones should have a 
coldly scientific statement, setting 
forth their ingredients and conse- 
quent excellence. I should let the 
children choose which they would 
have, varying the assortment from 
day to day. After a week or two 
they would probably choose the 
ones with the coldly scientific state- 
ment. That would be one up. 

Suppose there was a question of 
an excursion to the country. I should 
have on the one hand marvelous 
advertisements with colored posters 
about some very unpleasant spot, 
and about another very pleasant 
place I should have just maps and 
contour lines and statements as to 
the amount of timber in the neigh- 
borhood, put in the driest language 
conceivable. 

In history I should take them 
through the great controversies of 
the past, and ‘let them read the most 
eloquent statements in favor of po- 
sitions that no one now holds. For 
example, before the American Civil 
War, Southern orators—who were 
magnificent orators—made the most 
moving speeches in defense of slav- 
ery. Reading them now, you almost 
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begin to think that slavery must 
have been a good thing. I should 
read children all kinds of eloquent 
defenses of views that nobody now 
holds at all, such as the importance 
of burning witches. 

When they had grown a little im- 
pervious in that way, I should give 
them rhetoric in the present dealing 
with current controversial questions. 
I should give it to them always on 
opposite sides. I should read them 
every day, for example, what is said 
about Spain, first by the New York 
Times and then by the Daily Work- 
er. In time, perhaps, they would 
learn to infer the truth from these 
Opposite statements. 

The art of finding out from the 
newspapers what it was that hap- 
pened is a very difficult one indeed, 
and one that every democrat should 
be taught. There is a great deal to 
be done in this direction if people 
are to be capable of understanding 
how to judge a political question. 
I do not want to teach people one 
opinion or another; it is not the 
business of education to do that. 
The business of education is to teach 
pupils to form opinions for them- 
selves, and they need for that pur- 
pose to be rather impervious to elo- 
quence and propaganda, to be on 
the lookout for the things that are 
intended to mislead, and to be able 
to pick out what really is argument 
and base themselves on that. 

I do not know whether any of 
you have had occasion to look up a 
newspaper of Great War days. If 
you had, you would be astonished. 
Because as you read it a sort of hot 


blast of insanity comes out of the 
page at you. You cannot believe that 
we were really all collectively in a 
state of excitement in which one 
cannot see things right. Part of the 
business of education for democracy 
is to prevent people from getting 
too excited. It is difficult art, because 
you do not want, on the other hand, 
that peopie should be without emo- 
tion. You cannot get any improve- 
ment in the world, or any kind of 
good life, without a basis in the 
emotions. But you have to be sure 
that basis is the right one. 


A KINDLY FEELING 


I think the only emotional basis 
is what I should call kindly feeling 
—a wish, not only in regard to peo- 
ple you know but in regard to man- 
kind at large, that as far as possible 
they should be happy, enlightened, 
able to live a decent sort of life. 
When you find other ideals, as you 
often do, strongly recommended in 
terms that sound like lofty morality, 
the victory of this or that cause, or 
any kind of thing that involves the 
suffering, the destruction, of some 
large group of mankind, then say, 
‘That is not an ideal that any demo- 
crat can care for, because it is of 
the essence of democracy that we 
think every human being counts 
alike.” We are not content with a 
purpose that suits one group at the 
expense of another. The emotion 
that must inspire our purposes is an 
emotion of pain in the suffering of 
others, and happiness in their hap- 
piness. That is the only emotional 
basis that is any good. . 
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Are Pressure Groups Dangerous? 


Lobbying and Its Influence on the 
Public Schools 


FRANK BUCHANAN 
In The Nation's Schools 


RESSURE groups are usually 
thought of as being primarily inter- 
ested in seeking to influence iegisla- 
tive decisions. Lobbying is a billion- 
dollar industry. Such groups—their 
purposes and their practices— 
should be of concern to every citi- 
zen. But they should be of special 
concern to educators because of the 
increasing extent to which they are 
exerting influence on the education- 
al process. ; 

Education means developing the 
ability to weigh facts and to reach 
independent and constructive con- 
clusions, but the ‘‘educational’”’ ac- 
tivities of many pressure groups 
rest on entirely different assump- 
tions. These groups may present 
only those facts which fit their own 
biases, or they may distort the facts 
beyond recognition. In either case 
they are typically interested in dic- 
tated rather than in independent 
conclusions. They do not want 
people to think but to accept and 
then to act. When pressure groups 
talk about their ‘educational’ func- 
tions, this is likely to be what they 
have in mind. 

These pressure-group activities 
present teachers and school adminis- 
trators with a twofold problem: 
how to detect, analyze and, if neces- 
sary, combat group propaganda in 
the schools proper and how to meet 
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The late Frank Buchanan, Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania and Chair- 
man of the Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities, U. S. House of 
Representatives, prepared this ar- 
ticle during his last illness to an- 
swer questions asked of him earlier 
by Arthur H. Rice, Editor of The 
Nation’s Schools, and Robert 
A. Skaife, Field Secretary for the 
NEA Defense Commission. Report- 
ed from The Nation’s Schools, 
XLVII (July, 1951), 23-27. 
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these group pressures outside the 
schools which may be labeled ‘‘edu- 
cation’”’ in an effort to win for them 
a certain degree of social respecta- 
bility but which are actually nothing 
more nor less than selfishly inspired 
propaganda, 

How can the educational system 
be kept free of such distinguished 
special pleading? How can group 
propaganda outside the schools be 
properly identified and analyzed? 
These are problems of crucial im- 
portance to every teacher and school 
administrator in the country, for 
there is no school system of the 
country into which group pressures 
of some kind do not reach to some 
extent. These pressures are exten- 
sive, well-planned, and _ tremen- 
dously costly. Their very magnitude 


(From the November, 1951, issue.) 
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makes it imperative that educators 
take decisive steps to counter them 
before they radically change the 
structure and principles of our edu- 
cational system. 

In answer to the question: What 
are the most effective and common- 
est techniques used by front or pres- 
sure groups, it must be said that 
there are as many and variously ef- 
fective techniques of exerting edu- 
cational pressure as there are groups 
engaged in attempting to exert such 
pressure. In general however, there 
are three basic kinds of pressure 
techniques: 

The first is concerned with efforts 
to influence the thinking of the 
teacher. There are several means to 
this end. The most direct of them is 
the payment of money to individual 
teachers, whether it be for consult- 
ing services, for writing, or in the 
form of stipends or fellowships of 
various kinds. As an example of the 
last named one might mention the 
industrial exchange fellowships of- 
fered to college teachers by the 
Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, whereby a teacher is subsidized 
to spend six weeks of observation in 
a business concern of his choice. 


PRINTED PROPAGANDA 


Techniques of this kind reach 
only a limited number of educators, 
however; the more frequent ap- 
proach is to disseminate printed 
matter—books, pamphlets, teaching 
aids in endless streams—in the hope 
that the teacher's attention will be 
engaged and his thinking affected. 
Most of the groups use this ap- 
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proach in one way or another. The 
Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, for example, includes 
teachers among those “opinion 
molders” to whom it makes special 
efforts to direct its materials. These 
materials, which flow out regularly 
to teachers, sometimes are paid for 
by the committee itself and some- 
times are distributed by the commit- 
tee with funds provided by donors 
who frequently prefer to remain 
anonymous. 

The second group of pressure 
techniques is focused on students 
rather than teachers. Here the effort 
is made to get books and pamphlets 
into the students’ hands directly, 
although often the teacher acts as a 
willing intermediary. The National 
Economic Council, for example, 
sends out hundreds of sets of 
its highly-charged publications to 
school, college, and university li- 
braries all over the country. These 
“gifts” are anonymously “endowed” 
by various persons and business con- 
cerns, who then claim tax deduction 
for the cost of the publications as 
gifts to educational institutions. 
There are other groups and other 
methods, but the underlying pur- 
pose is the same—to put the group’s 
propaganda in the student’s hands, 
or at least in a place where it is like- 
ly to be discovered by him. If the 
teacher cannot be won, the pressure 
groups do not hesitate to carry their 
propaganda to the young over the 
teacher's head. Of all the pressures 
on the schools, this is the most far- 
reaching and ambitious. If it suc- 
ceeds in influencing the minds of to- 
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morrow’'s citizens, then little else 
is needed. 

Finally, there is that group of 
techniques by which the pressure 
groups seek to influence education 
more or less indirectly. Rather than 
approach students or teachers, the 
groups try to bring pressure to bear 
on school administration, either by 
themselves or through other persons 
or groups with standing in the com- 
munity. This pressure may be con- 
cerned with curriculum, with text- 
books, or with the attitudes of teach- 
ers. The best example of this kind 
of pressure found by the Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities 
was probably the Educational Re- 
viewer, a quarterly series of text- 
book reviews published for the Con- 
ference of American Small Business 
Organizations. The Reviewer not 
only is distributed among school 
supervisors and -teachers; it also 
finds its way to community organi- 
zations and private citizens, who are 
asked not only to accept its judg- 
ments of classroom materials but to 
work actively for the elimination of 
books which the Reviewer finds ob- 
jectionable. ; 

This kind of activity is, of course, 
familiar, as are the efforts of many 
other groups to curtail the personal 
and political lives of individual 
teachers in other ways. But the fact 
that these practices are of long 
standing or that the groups con- 
cerned have a right to engage in 
them does not in any way lessen the 
problem which they present to 
thoughtful educators. 

What can the public do to protect 
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itself against being misinformed and 
misled? Are there laws that would 
help them? Are there public 
agencies of any kind that expose 
these groups? The general public 
has only limited resources with 
which it can protect itself against 
being misinformed. We live in a 
world of high-pressure public rela- 
tions and over-simplified symbols 
which men can manipulate for their 
own purposes. The best defense 
against this onslaught is knowledge 
---facts which will enable us to 
know whether the symbols reflect 
the realities. 


THE FIRST STEP 

How can we get the facts? As far 
as pressure and front group activi- 
ties are concerned, there are state 
and federal lobbying laws which 
require that these groups make pub- 
lic what they are doing and where 
they get the money to do it. These 
laws are not the complete answer, 
but they can provide the public with 
basic information about group ac- 
tivities and finances. This is an in- 
dispensable first step. 

There are few public agencies 
which regularly expose the activities 
of front and pressure groups. Legis- 
lative committees, such as the House 
lobbying committee and the House 
small business committee, periodi- 
cally investigate front and pressure 
groups of various kinds, but there is 
no permanent committee or other 
agency doing this work on the fed- 
eral level. The Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities recommended 
in its final report that a permanent 
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Congressional committee: to investi- 
gate lobbying and related matters 
be established. The creation of such 
a committee would be a valuable 
step toward providing the flow of 
information to the public which is 
so urgently needed. 

What can the schools themselves 
do? Here, too, the first requirement 
is simply knowledge. School boards 
and educators should take steps to 
inform themselves about those 
groups which seek to influence them 
—using, whenever possible, the in- 
formation which state and federal 
lobbying laws can often provide. 


THE SUPREME GOAL 


In addition, educators should re- 
member the values and methods to 
which they are devoting their lives. 
They should remember that truth is 
the supreme goal of teaching and 
that civilized skepticism is the ulti- 
mate method. When it comes to 
weighing pressure-group propa- 
ganda and appeals, the teacher must 
try to engage in the same process of 
weighing facts and reaching inde- 
pendent conclusions which he seeks 
to inculcate in the student. The 
teacher must be a teacher and not 
an apologist for any group or cause. 
School administrators can and 
should enforce this requirement, 
but at the same time they can and 
should protect the teacher from out- 
side pressures. Vigorous and inde- 
pendent administration immunizes 
the teacher from the threat of in- 
fluence as nothing else can. 

Dictators simply abolish pres- 
sures when they consider this course 


advisable. But in our country we 
must meet these problems within 
the framework of the democratic 
process. In the first place, we must 
recognize that groups and individ- 
uals seek to influence government 
and education as a matter of con- 
stitutional rights. We cannot abridge 
these rights without poisoning our 
system. Second, we must also recog- 
nize that many of the activities of 
many groups are not only valuable 
but indispensable to the orderly 
functioning of our society. I cannot 
for example, imagine Congress op- 
erating without pressure groups. 
They raise issues, clarify them, and 
often provide the facts and points 
of view which are necessary to 
equitable legislation. The problem, 
then, is to keep group activity hon- 
est with respect to its methods and 
open to public scrutiny. In both of 
these purposes, no better or more 
feasible means exists than the full 
disclosure of information under the 
lobbying act. 

If education in a free society has 
any fixed purpose, it is and must be 
to cultivate open-mindedness, to de- 
velop willingness and ability to face 
the facts and reason from them. 
If propaganda in the schools suc- 
ceeds it will have created closed 
minds rather than open ones, slo- 
gans rather than reason. Ultimately 
we may awaken to the fact that we 
no longer know how to cope with 
the problems which confront us. 

We need not come to this, but we 
can. Our strongest defense will al- 
ways be the free minds which only 
free schools can develop. ® 
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General and Vocational Education Must Unite 






What Is General Education? 


CHARLES H. Jupp 


In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 


pa the beginning, it is necessary 
to point out the inadequacies of two 
generally accepted views which exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the 
thinking of the present generation. 
First, the definition of the highest 
scholarship which is widely accepted 
emphasizes specialization more than 
breadth. It is recognized that the 
time has passed when anyone can 
hope to compass the whole or any 
large part of human knowledge. 
Despairing of knowing all things, 
the present generation has magnified 
the importance of exhaustive know]l- 
edge in a narrow field. The world 
owes much to the efforts of special- 
ists, but it must be admitted that the 
modern concentration of attention 
on narrow fields often results in 
atrophied personalities. Somewhere 
in life there must be breadth and 
comprehensiveness of thinking. 
Second, the European tradition of 
education, which came to this conti- 
nent in Colonial days, is still in- 
trenched in the thinking of the 
American people. In Europe, access 
to education above the elementary 
level is accorded almost exclusively 
to the upper classes. And the tradi- 
tions of aristocracy still hold sway 
in some measure over the thinking 
even of this democratic country. It 
is scholarly to preach sermons, how- 
ever vapid. It is scholarly to plead 
before a judge and jury, however 
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The late Charles H. Judd was Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Chicago. Reported from the Bul- 
letin of the Department of Secon- 
dary-School Principals of the NEA, 
XXI (October, 1937), 5-16. 
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misleading the plea may be. It is 
scholarly to know the names of 
many drugs even though one uses 
nothing in practice but bread pills. 
Skill in mechanical lines and success 
in trade are thought of as minor 
achievements requiring less digni- 
fied forms of intelligence than the 
traditional professions. 


IS IT “LIBERAL” ? 


In this country, those who are 
disposed to perpetuate aristocratic 
traditions have bees wise enough to 
employ a high-sounding democratic 
name for the peculiar brand of edu- 
cation which they regard as appro- 
priate for themselves and their chil- 
dren—they call it ‘‘liberal” educa- 
tion. They use the word which in 
Rome referred to the free citizen. 
All other kinds of education they 
label ‘‘vocational’—an adjective 
reminiscent of ancient slavery. They 
forget that the subjects which they 
now describe as liberal were at one 
time clearly recognized as preprofes- 
sional and in that sense vocational. 
For example, grammar and rhetoric. 
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“Rhetoric” comes from the Greek 
rhetor, meaning “‘orator.” The sons 
of Greek and Roman aristocratic 
families made headway in the prac- 
tical profession of politics only after 
they had become proficient in ora- 
tory. 

Some day the people of the 
United States will recognize that the 
European tradition and the defini- 
tion of liberal education have no 
more place in America than has a 
monarchical form of government 
or its illegitimate descendant, Fas- 
cism. They will recognize that 
the American educational insti- 
tution which attempts to maintain a 
Latin-geometry curriculum is deceiv- 
ing itself and its patrons by wearing 
the last tattered fragments of the 
toga of aristocracy. What this coun- 
try needs today, and needs sorely, is 
liberal education appropriate to 
present-day life. 

From this point on it will be well 
to avoid the conflict of emotions 
often resulting from the use of the 
terms “‘liberal’’ and “vocational.” 
For the purpose of marking off from 
each other two aspects of education 
the terms “general education” and 
“vocational education” are far bet- 
ter. 

There is one division of the edu- 
cational system, whose purposes and 
contents are not seriously questioned 
by anyone, which is devoted entirely 
to general education. That is the 
elementary school. In it children 
learn those fundamental arts of 
civilized life which make it possible 
for them to share in the culture of 
the race. 


‘Why does the secondary school 
fail to take the natural course of 
continuing general education? The 
answer is that, until recently the 
secondary school of the United 
States, like European secondary 
schools, was not a general school; it 
was an exclusive school, consciously 
directing its efforts to the prepara- 
tion of a few students who expected 
to enter the learned professions. 

If the secondary school were now 
to turn about and say that it in- 
tends to administer general educa- 
tion in keeping with the new, non- 
European ideals of the United States, 
what obstacles would it encounter? 
First, the teachers in the secondary 
schools are all specialists, and most 
of them are acquainted only with the 
subjects handed down by tradition. 
Second, the parents who were 
brought up under the influence of 
tradition have a lingering desire to 
see their children initiated into some 
kind of aristocracy. Parents usually 
insist that their children study what 
European upper classes have always 


studied 


PROBLEM IS CLEAR 


The problem which confronts the 
educational system of this country is 
clear. There must be invented and 
installed a new kind of general edu- 
cation, and the relation of general 
to. vocational ‘education must be 
made clear. There ought to be no 
conflict between the two. General 
education at the secondary-school 
level has the same purpose as gen- 
eral education at the elementary 
level. It is the education which 
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everyone must have to live intelli- 
gently in a modern community. The 
trouble has been that general educa- 
tion has been confused with tradi- 
tional preparation for the profes- 
sions. Traditional secondary educa- 
tion is clearly vocational education 
of a preprofessional type. 

What should be the contents of a 
program of secondary education 
suited to American conditions? The 
new curriculum should include, first, 
certain general courses needed by all 
members of a modern democratic 
society—a compact review of the 
sciences, natural and social; courses 
on the duties of a member of a com- 
munity; courses in the literature 
which records the experiences and 
ideals of the race; and a course in 
social psychology describing indi- 
viduals and their place in the social 
order. The curriculum should in- 
clude, second, vocational education 
—the cultivation of the skills neces- 
sary in the trades and professions. 


A Prophecy from 1937 


Two things have got to be done in education . 


There are a number of levels in 
both general and vocational educa- 
tion. The lower levels will suffice 
for some individuals, but the lower 
ievels should not be narrowly voca- 
tional. General education should be 
administered in some degree to 
those who leave school early. 
General and vocational education 
must unite. The spirit of courses 
preparing for vocations is not op- 
posed to that of general education. 
Vocational education need not be 
inferior in scholarship. Courses pre- 
paring for vocations can be made as 
suitable for the cultivation of hu- 
man minds as any courses in the 
curriculum. All that is necessary to 
make possible a rational organiza- 
tion of the curriculum is a clear 
recognition of what the individual 
needs in his two capacities—first, 
as a participating unit in community 
government and social life, and, 
second, in his capacity as a pro- 
ductive worker. € 


. . we've got 


to stop this whole business of letting youths leave school 
simply because their fathers are poor. You've got to gear up 
the whole educational system so that everyone can get an 
education regardless of wealth. And how are you going to 
do it? You've got to pay for it. | 

A second task is the necessity of caring for the 1,500,000 
boys and girls who are lost some place between industry 
and the school. We'll have to get some of these people 
back into college. As for the others, we'll probably have to 
develop some new type of education, part work and part 
school.”’—Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator. (THE EDUCATION DiGEstT, June, 1937) 








Per-Pupil Expenditures Range from $85 to $324 


Educational Differences among the States 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


In Educational Differences among the States 


od esican public education is 
primarily a state and local enter- 
prtise—control over what is taught 
and most of the responsibility for 
financing the schools is in the hands 
of the state departments of educa- 
tion and the local boards of educa- 
tion. Local communities, therefore, 
differ in the kinds of educational 
programs they want for their chil- 
dren. They also differ in their wil- 
lingness and ability to support 
schools. 

The 1950 Census data show that 
there are wide differences in 
amounts of formal education the 
people in the various states have 
had. For example, there is a range 
of 4.4 years (from 12.0 years in 
Utah to 7.6 years in South Caro- 
lina) in the median years of school- 
ing completed by persons 25 years 
of age and older; a range of 24.8 
percent (from 3.9 percent in Iowa 
to 28.7 percent in Louisiana) in 
the proportion of the adult popula- 
tion with less than five years of for- 
mal schooling; and a range of 5.0 
percent (from 8.1 percent in Cali- 
fornia to 3.1 percent in Arkansas) 
in the proportion of the adult pop- 
ulation that has had four or more 
years of college education. 

These differences in educational 
opportunity also show up dramati- 
cally in the percentage of rejec- 
tions among draftees for failing the 





Reported from the Educational Dif- 
ferences among the States, a bulle- 
tin prepared by The Research Divi- 
sion and released by the Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations of 
the NEA, (March, 1954), 1-21. 
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Armed Forces Qualification Test. 
The range in percent rejected was 
from 1.3 percent in Minnesota to 
56.0 percent in South Carolina. 

A map prepared to indicate in 
which states three or more in 10 of 
the registrants had failed the AFQ 
Test during the first year of the 
Korean War, shows a solid block 
in the South. These are among the 
states which have comparatively the 
largest number of school-age chil- 
dren to educate, have the lowest 
per-capita income, and pay class- 
room teachers the lowest average 
salaries. 

Even though the educational level 
of the adult population has im- 
proved—in 1940, 13.5 percent and 
in 1950, 11.0 percent had less than 
five years of schooling—there is a 
lack of educational opportunity in 
many states. 

Educational opportunity depends 
on many things; one of the most 
important is the teacher—his col- 
lege preparation, his average salary, 
and his teaching load. The amount 
of college preparation a teacher has 
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had does not necessarily determine 
whether or not he will be a good 
teacher, but it is one indication. 
Here, again, there are great differ- 
ences among the states. While 31.8 
percent of the public elementary- 
school teachers in the country had 
less than four years of college, the 
range among the states is from 
2.5 percent in Arizona to 99.0 
percent in South Dakota. 

The average salaries paid class- 
room teachers determine, at least in 
part, the kinds of teachers a com- 
munity can hire for its schools. 
While the average annual salary of 
all public-school classroom teachers 
in the country is $3605, the range 
among the states is from $4800 in 
California to $1741 in Mississippi. 

Can any state hire classroom 
teachers at an average salary of 
$1741 per year and expect them to 
be as professionally qualified as the 
teachers who are employed by an- 
other state at $4800 per year? The 
NEA has recommended a minimum 
salary of $3600 for classroom teach- 
ers with four years of college prep- 
aration—20 states on the average 
pay this salary or more. 

A state-by-state comparison of the 
average salaries of classroom teach- 
ers in 1953-54 shows that of the 
states which pay the lowest salaries, 
14 of them are in the South. These 
states are chiefly rural. In contrast, 
seven of the 11 highest salary-pay- 
ing states include large urban and 
industrial areas. Four of these seven 
are in the Northeast, two are in 
the North Central region, and one 
is in the West. 
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To some extent the differences in 
salary between the high and the low 
states may be explained by varia- 
tions in living costs, but in the main 
they are due to inequalities in the 
relative numbers of children to be 
taught, in the density of population, 
and in the ability of the people to 
pay taxes. 

Teaching load also helps to deter- 
mine the pupils’ educational oppor- 
tunity. While on the average the 
instructional staff (all who teach 
more than half time) had 24.1 
pupils each, the range among the 
states was from 14.6 pupils per 
teacher in North Dakota to 30.6 
pupils per teacher in Alabama. 
Teachers in some states—for ex- 
ample, Alabama and Mississippi— 
although the poorest paid, must care 
for the largest numbers of chil- 
dren. 

The states with larger proportions 
of school-age children tend to have 
less than the average financial abil- 
ity to support their public schools. 
For example, South Carolina with 
642 school-age children per 1000 
wage-earning adults (age 25-64) 
had an estimated income per capita 
of $951, while New York with 305 
school-age children per 1000 wage- 
earning adults had an estimated 
per-capita increase of $2038. 

When the income of the people 
is considered in direct relation to 
the school-age population only, 
some states have to tax themselves 
much more heavily than others in 
order to raise a specified amount of 
money per child five through 17 
years of age. 
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The amount of effort which the 
states actually made in 1950-51 to 
support whatever program of public 
education they were then providing 
is indicated in a general way by the 
percent of their income payments 
which was spent for education. This 
ranged from 1.75 percent in Rhode 
Island to 3.70 percent in New Mex- 
ico. In the whole country the 
amount spent for education from 
state and local sources in 1950-51 
was 2.27 percent of the average in- 
come of the people. 

Since a state’s current expenditure 
per pupil is one indicator of the 
educational opportunities which it 
provides as compared with other 
states, the differences among the 
states which reach the ratio of about 
four to one for the extreme cases 
show that the opportunities which 
now exist are far from equal. 

Another measure of a state’s rela- 
tive ability to support schools is 
the estimated amount of income 
(income payments) per child of 
school age in the state. For ex- 
ample, Kansas arid Montana had 
about the same income payments 
per capita in 1952 ($1698 and 
$1697 respectively), but Montana’s 
income payments per school-age 
child ($7375) were substantially 
less than Kansas’ ($8293) because 
Montana had more school-age chil- 
dren per 1000 wage-earning adults 
(440) than Kansas (407). 

According to figures gathered, 
New York was nearly four times as 
able to support schools as was Mis- 
sissippi; Nevada was three times as 
able as Arkansas; and Illinois was 
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twice as able as Louisiana. In seven 
states incomes averaged more than 
$10,000 per child of school age 
while 11 states had less than half 
that amount. According to this 
measure of ability to support 
schools, all but two of the poorest 
11 states are in the South and most 
of the wealthiest states are in the 
West or in the industrial Northeast 
section. 

Figures have been prepared to 
show, for each state, the income 
that is behind each pupil in average 
daily attendance in the public 
schools. The average for the United 
States is $10,662. Among the states 
the range is from $17,340 in New 
York to $3539 in Mississippi—19 
states exceeding the national aver- 
age. 
This wide range is shown by the 
fact that income payments per child 
in average daily attendance in New 
York are nearly five times the in- 
come payments per child in average 
daily attendance in Mississippi. In 
other words, for the people of Mis- 
sissippi to raise the same amount of 
money per child in average daily 
attendance as the people of New 
York, they would have to tax them- 
selves about five times as much. 

Of the states having less than 
$8000 of individual income pay- 
ments behind each child in average 
daily attendance, 12 are in the 
South. Of the 12 states with more 
than $12,000 in individual income 
payments behind each child, six are 
in the Northeastern section of the 
country which is predominantly 
urban and industrial, two are in the 
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West. These differences indicate 
educational inequalities. 

Other indications of the state’s 
ability to support their public 
schools are the per-capita outstand- 
ing debts of the state governments 
and per-capita general state revenue 
from taxes. Already many states are 
heavily in debt for the many public 
services they must provide; in some 
cases their per-capita general rev- 
enue from taxes is about as high as 
the people’s incomes can stand; 
other states can increase their reve- 
nue from taxes and allot large 
amounts for the support of the 
public schools. 

Another measure of the amount 
of support the states give public 
education is median expenditures 
per classroom. In general, those 
states with the largest numbers of 
children to educate and the smallest 
per-capita incomes with which to 
do it are the states which spend the 
smallest amounts per classroom. 
(This includes teacher’s salary, in- 
structional equipment, and mainte- 
nance.) The states with the smallest 
numbers of children to educate and 
the largest per-capita incomes spend 
the largest amounts per classroom 
unit; not only do they pay their 
teachers higher salaries, but they are 
able to provide a greater variety of 
instructional material. 

Similar educational opportunities 
need not cost exactly the same in all 
states, but existing differences in 
per-pupil expenditures are too great 
to be justified on the basis of sec- 
tional variations in prices and wages. 
In 1950-51 the state spending 
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the smallest amount—Mississippi— 
spent only $85 per pupil from state 
and local funds. This was about 
one-fourth of the amount spent per 
pupil in the state spending the larg- 
est amount relatively—New York 
($324)—and less than half the 
amount spent per pupil in the na- 
tion as a whole. Ten states spent 
$250 per pupil, while eight other 
states spent less than $150 per pu- 
pil. Two  states—Colorado and 
Louisiana—just equaled the nation- 
al average of $217 per pupil. 

Such large differences mean real 
differences in educational opportun- 
ity. Public education then becomes 
a problem of the states collectively 
as well as individually. 

Overcrowding and double ses- 
sions during the past few years have 
shown a great need both for new 
construction and for rehabilitation 
of old buildings. A survey of the 
U.S. Office of Education has shown 
that only part of the currently need- 
ed finances can be supplied from 
state and local sources. The propor- 
tions that the states‘ cannot raise 
range from 9.22 in Connecticut to 
97.64 in Alabama. Four of the 
states which can raise only 25 per- 
cent or less for school building 
construction are also states which 
have disproportionately large num- 
bers of children to educate and the 
lowest per-capita incomes. 

This is one of the most important 
of our national problems today. 
While the people of this nation do 
not want uniformity, they do want 
equality of educational opportunity 
for their children. » 





Teachers Should Be Realists 


Time for a Teachers’ Union 
E. A. Cross 


In School and Society 


JV, OT until recently have I been 
convinced that there should be a 
teachers’ union in the United States. 
At long last I have changed my 
mind. I became a teacher 50 years 
ago, partly by accident and partly 
because in my surroundings and 
circumstances there was nothing 
better to do. In my time of prep- 
aration teaching was looked on as 
a service calling, like preaching or 
“going for a missionary.”’ Zeal and 
a very limited education were the 
only requirements. A teacher did 
not expect much pay and was never 
surprised by unexpected public 
generosity. In my first normal-school 
course in “pedagogy” the instructor 
listed 17 rewards of a teacher. 
Salary was the seventeenth. The 
public agreed with him. 

I was a success from the begin- 
ning. It did not take much then to 
be a success. At 20 I was principal 
of a small-town school with an an- 
nual salary of $480. At 24 I became 
superintendent of schools in a good 
town of 3000; and with a remark- 
able advance in salary I felt able 
to marry. The salary was $800. In 
time my wife and I, on this salary, 
financed a college education. In due 
course I became a professor and a 
doctor of philosophy, and from that 
point onward lived in comparative 
ease, most of the time earning as 
much as the average small farmer, 
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E. A. Cross is a retired college 
teacher. Reported from School and 
Society, LXI (April 21, 1945), 





grocer, or plumber in my commu- 
nity. At the time of my retirement 
I was making more than half as 
much as the average lawyer or doc- 
tor in our college town. 

Once I asked a successful dealer 
in harness and farm machinery why 
business men regard teachers, in- 
cluding college professors, as infe- 
riors. Without animus, in fact with 
a friendly, genial smile, he replied, 
“Because they are—most of them.”’ 
Perhaps that was the beginning of a 
change in my philosophy of life. I 
began to see that men do not value 
anything highly unless they pay well 
for it. The surgeon who removes 
your appendix for $15 (about what 
the job is worth) is looked on as a 
cheap hack. One who charges you 
$500 for the same job is a distin- 
guished specialist. 

No, the preacher, the social 
worker, the missionary, the teacher 
are all fine people, you say. But you 
do not think of them as your social 
and economic equals, and you do 
not pay them as if they were. 
“Hell, no!” you think, “if they were 
my equals, they would get out and 
make some money as realtors or 
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sales promoters or swoon chanters.”’ 

When a financial depression 
comes, the first large group to feel 
it is the teachers. In 1931 a western 
statesman-governor kept his state 
treasury out of the red by so cut- 
ting down school expenses that 
many schools had to close, and 
teachers’ salaries dropped to as low 
as $20 a month for a six- or eight- 
month year. And thus keeping his 
budget balanced by assessing the 
school teachers he earned for him- 
self such a reputation that he was 
nominated for the presidency of the 
United States. 

Did teachers strike or make a 
mass protest? No, teachers have no 
political weight to throw about. 
They meekly accepted the cuts and 
waited for their salaries to come 
back as soon as the depression lifted. 

Let’s start, then, with the as- 
sumption that public appreciation is 
in direct proportion to what it has 
to pay for a commodity or a serv- 
ice, no more, no less. You can pay 
for things valuable in money or ef- 
fort. Let’s be realists, and as realists 
look at this so-called teaching pro- 
fession. There are a million men 
and women teaching in schools and 
colleges in the United States—one 
in every 135 persons. If you live in 
a town of 13,500 you have a hun- 
dred or more public-school teachers. 
If yours is a “good” town in a pros- 
perous area, you pay each of these 
teachers all the way from $900 to 
$1800 a year, with somewhat better 
salaries for principals, sypervisors, 
and superintendents. How many of 
the hundred are really professional 
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people in ability and education 
and performance? Ten?. Maybe, if 
your town has been lucky beyond 
what it deserves and pays for. 
Maybe one in ten! In the whole 
United States of America there 
may be 100,000 men and women 
worthy of the name of professional 
teachers and worthy of the pay of 
the average member of any other 
recognized profession—law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering. 


BE WORTHY 


These men and women will 
never get professional recognition 
and remuneration until they first 
make themselves expertly worthy 
of it, and then demand it. In a vil- 
lage I know, carpenters three years 
ago were getting $2 a day and work- 
ing, if lucky, 200 days a year. They 
became unionized, paid the racket 
initiation fee of $125 and submitted 
to all the undemocratic handling of 
a typical boss-controlled American 
union—and they now have pretty 
steady work at $10 a day. The av- 
erage pay of teachers in that com- 
munity is $4 a day, $1000 a year. 

The professions of engineers, 
dentists, lawyes, and doctors are all 
organized into their respective trade 
unions. These, in a way, set the 
standards of training and proficiency 
of their members, the ethical stan- 
dards, and the standards of remu- 
neration for services. 

I propose, now, to add to the list 
the American Teachers’ Association 
to serve the same purpose as those 
of the other recognized professional 
unions. First, I would have the 
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association set up standards of edu- 
cational preparation and fitness (in- 
cluding personality) for member- 
ship. I would classify members into 
Apprentices, Journeymen, and Mas- 
ter Teachers. Next I would set up 
standard minimum salaries per year 
for each of these three classifica- 
tions. Instead of trying to compel a 
community to employ only union 
teachers, I would try to make the 
surrounding schools employing un- 
ion teachers so good that the pub- 
lic in a given community would de- 
mand and get union teachers. 

But the public will say: ‘Our 
schools are fine. Look at the new 
high-school building, the gymna- 
sium, the band with its uniforms 
and majorettes. Why do we want 
to pay union wages?’ And I will 
say: “Look at your half-educated 
children who can't read or add. 
Look at your teachers, a third of 
whom you would not employ as 
clerks. Look at the hoodlum ele- 
ment among your young people. 
Look at a dozen inexcusable condi- 
tions you have that would vanish if 
you had teachers qualified to teach 
and /ead young people.” 

Yes, I say it is time the teachers 
should organize as a guild of skilled 
workers, a union, to regulate prep- 
aration for teaching, qualifications 
for admission, and pay for services. 
It is high time teachers should be- 
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come realists. High time they 
should begin to exert the pressure 
of a million loyal men and women 
through any kind of social or polit- 
ical agency at hand that can get 
results leading to making the 
schools centers of effective educa- 
tion and social guidance for the 
young people of America. 

Some may argue that we already 
have a teachers’ union comparable 
to the AMA in our state associa- 
tions and the NEA. The state associ- 
tions I know are little more than 
organizations of administrators. 
They do very little to set standards 
for the qualification of acceptable 
teachers. They do almost nothing 
about getting teachers paid as well 
as lawyers, doctors, dentists, engi- 
neers, or skilled union mechanics 
in the towns or districts where they 
do their work. Nor is the NEA 
any different or more effective. 

I am no longer teaching. I have 
no personal profit-interest in a 
teachers’ union; but at last I have 
made a right-about-face. I favor or- 
ganizing the capable, professional 
teachers into an effective union to 
better themselves and improve the 
quality of teaching, to make com- 
munities pay for what they get, 
and get a lot more out of their 
schools than they are now getting. 
And I think the time for it is 
now. a 


i Sone to the St. Petersburg, Fla., Independent, 
a professor of science who is a Ph.D. has a monthly salary 
of $184.33; a stamp clerk in a Florida beer and whiskey de- 
partment receives $300. (THE EDUCATION DicEsT, Octo- 
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And Now It’s TV! 


The Lecture System 


JOHN IsE 


In the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors 


tine the manifold bless- 
ings enjoyed by teachers generally, 
without doubt the most important 
is the lecture system. Few of the 
men and women who live the rich, 
full life of the professor realize 
how much of their happiness is due 
to the high privilege of lecturing 
to classes of people who are re- 
quired to sit attentively, or perhaps 
even to listen respectfully. The de- 
sire to talk is without doubt one of 
the most common of all human as- 
pirations, one which men in most 
callings are able to indulge only oc- 
casionally and intermittently. For in 
any conversation all parties wish to 
wedge in a word here and there— 
to share in the joy of talking—and 
if any one indulges his natural 
“propensity to talk’ at too great 
length, he may see his audience 
melting away. The professor is 
here supremely fortunate. He en- 
joys the privilege of indulging to 
practically unlimited extent the most 
insistent yearning of the human 
spirit, is paid for it, and is sure of 
an audience. He has a system of 
examinations and grades by which 
he can command the attention of 
his audience, however superficial 
their interest, however inept he may 
be in holding it. For the students 
must have degrees, to secure de- 
grees they must have grades, to ac- 
quire grades they must take exami- 
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nations, and to pass examinations 
they must listen to the lectures, or 
read the notes of others who have 
listened. It would be difficult to pic- 
ture a happier situation. 

Philosophers often speak of the 
development of personality as the 
highest aim in life; and through his 
activity as a lecturer the professor 
achieves this development in su- 
preme degree. Speaking oracularly 
to his followers from well-ordered 
and seasoned notes, he develops 
poise and confidence, fluency and 
clarity of utterance, the habit of 
logical analysis and organization, 
and power and precision of thought. 
Along with this, he has his lighter 
moments, in which he brightens up 
the discussion with shafts of wit 
and humor, and with well-chosen 
and well-tested stories, and so 
rounds out a full, happy, and bal- 
anced personality which commands 
the affection as well as the respect- 
ful admiration of his students. 

A further advantage of the lec- 
ture system is that it is not very 


hard work for the professor. With 
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well-organized notes before him, he 
can pursue his subject with a mini- 
mum of mental strain, and so re- 
serve his fresh energies for research, 
for work on committees for the 
guarding of student morals, and for 
essential social and civic activities. 
By lecturing, he also avoids the dis- 
turbing effect of questions from the 
students. It is true that students do 
not ask many questions anyhow— 
particularly the better class of stu- 
dents, trained and refined in the 
fraternities, either because they can 
think of none to ask, or because 
they recognize that evidence of in- 
terest in class is the unmistakable 
sign of the roughneck. Yet there 
are always a few students, unac- 
quainted with the better social tra- 
ditions, who may ask questions if 
the professor permits it, and are 
likely to disturb the smooth flow of 
the professor's thought. The lecture 
system of course precludes such 
irregularities. 


SPEAKER AT LARGE 


Through his practice in the class- 
room, the professor is competent 
also to lecture to many varied 
groups outside the academic cir- 
cles, thus expanding and enlarging 
his influence over a wide area. If 
there were no lecturing professors, 
doubtless the Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs would soon cease to function, 
and the number of banquets would 
be greatly curtailed. We may well 
say that the lecture system of our 
universities is thus responsible for 
much of the best in American life. 

There are some educators who 
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insist that the professor should have 
his lectures printed and hand them 
out to the class to be read; and a 
Harvard study of this question some 
years ago indicated that the students 
learned twice as much from printed 
material as from lectures. But such 
a pedagogical method not only 
would have an unfortunate effect on 
the development of the professor's 
personality but would greatly re- 
duce the output of ideas. In lectur- 
ing, the professor can enunciate his 
ideas as fast as they come to him; 
whereas if he were obliged to wait 
for the printing press, he would be 
greatly retarded, and might even 
find some of his ideas quite out of 
date before they appeared in print. 
Also, speaking from his notes, the 
professor has a_ well-recognized 
function which perhaps justifies 
him in signing the payroll. A good 
set of notes may serve thus for 
years. The professor with such notes 
is in a position not altogether unlike 
that of the priest with his hand- 
written Bible before the days of 
printing—in a position of monopoly 
control of the means of salvation. 
If he were to print and scatter his 
ideas broadcast, he would have lost 
his enviable position, and perhaps 
even his excuse for existence—or at - 
any rate, for signing the payroll. It 
is true that he might meet his class 
in discussion groups, but in such a 
democratic function his prestige and 
authority would be largely gone, 
and he could scarcely be happy. It 
seems altogether likely that he 
would soon be driven to compose 
another set of lectures. 
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The lecture system is a particu- 
larly great advantage to young in- 
structors who have just completed 
their graduate study, and have well- 
ordered notes from their courses 
which they can retail to the stu- 
dents. These young men are able in 
this way to give courses quite as 
well as the renowned scholars un- 
der whom they have taken their 
work. Thus through the miracle of 
the lecture system, the great 
thoughts of master minds are broad- 
cast in the academic world, in ever- 
broadening circles. Only a radio 
hookup could work so effectively. 

But the lecture system is a bless- 
ing likewise to students. Some 
educators insist that the students 
should themselves read the books, 
rather than listen to the professor 
expound their contents; but such 
men do not realize how busy stu- 
dents are, and how exhausted they 
often are after attending to frater- 
nity activities, pep meetings, and 
class politics. But at lectures many 
students have learned to take notes 
while in a state of complete relaxa- 
tion, or even in a coma, or they may 
avail themselves of the economies 
of the division of labor and take 
turns in writing notes on the lec- 
tures. One of the great virtues of 
the lecture system is that it enables 
students who have never learned to 
read to acquire an education. Out 
in the busy world of later life, the 
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radio and lectures at the Rotary 
Club enable them to continue their 
educational advancement without 
using the unsociable expedient of 
reading books. 

The lecture system, it is clear, 
has contributed immeasurably to 
the happiness of professors, to the 
contentment of students, and to the 
glamour and dignity of higher edu- 
cation; indeed, excepting football 
and fraternities, nothing has so en- 
riched American academic culture. 
Yet the outlook for this form of 
recreation is not as bright as we 
might wish. There have been sug- 
gestions that the radio or the vic- 
trola be employed for lectures. But 
far more serious is the threat of the 
talking cinema. It is quite possible 
that cinema lectures could be made 
more attractive to our students than 
lectures by corporeal professors, 
since presumably only the most 
magnetic and glamorous professors 
would be employed; or perhaps 
great movie stars could be taught 
to give the lectures. Here is a real 
threat to our most cherished profes- 
sorial privilege for with the cinema 
a very few professors could give all 
the lectures needed ; and cinema lec- 
tures would last a long time—per- 
haps longer than most professors’ 
lecture notes. It is well that we 
should be on our guard. As the 
danger is so great, so must our vigi- 
lance be unremitting. . 


UNLEss we do make radio and motion pictures serve the 


major need of understanding our common life . . 


. I doubt 


very much if education can compete for the time and atten- 
tion of young people.—John W. Studebaker. (THE Epuca- 


TION Dicest, April, 1939) 








A Battle over Instructional Materials 


College Professors Defend Rugg’s 
Schoolbooks 


_In PM's Weekly 


a OR nearly two years, Harold 
Ordway Rugg’s social science text- 
books have been under fire. The 
chief charge against them has been 
that they poison the minds of our 
youth against American institutions. 
Now the American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom, a national organization of col- 
lege professors, has named a special 
group to defend the books. Work- 
ers are lining up. Labor, organ of 
the railway unions, recently de- 
nounced Rugg’s detractors. 

On the attacking side is a formid- 
able array of organizations, among 
them the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, the 
New York State Economic Council, 
and the Hearst newspapers. The 
American Legion lately has stepped 
up in front. 

In an article called “Treason in 
the Textbooks,” in the September 
issue of the Legion magazine, Pro- 
fessor Rugg is said to be by far 
the most prolific of writers of text- 
books under scrutiny by the Legion's 
Americanism Commission. The 
works of Professor Rugg, and some 
dozen similar writers together, it 
says, form a complete pattern of 
propaganda for a change in our po- 
litical, economic, and social order. 





Copyright, 1940, by The Newspa- 
per PM, Inc., N.Y. Reprinted by 
special permission of the copyright 
owners. Reported from PM’s Week- 
ly, I (September 22, 1940), 54-55. 





In radio, magazine, and news- 
paper attacks Professor Rugg’s 
books have been denounced to the 
accompaniment of such epithets as 
“treason,” “Marxism,” “undermin- 
ing American life,” ‘destroying our 
children’s faith,” and “following 
the path of Russia.” 


NO PATTERN 


The man at the center of the con- 
troversy does not fit readily into the 
picture of a dangerous radical. Pro- 
fessor Rugg is 54. He was born in 
Fitchburg, Mass., started life as a 
mill hand, and worked his way 
through Dartmouth College. Since 
1920 he has been a professor of 
education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. 

In 1922 he set out to clear the 
stuffiness from the teaching of his- 
tory and geography. With the help 
of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, he began writing text- 
books for elementary schools and 
junior-high schools from a new 
angle. He tossed out the traditional 
division into subjects, which he con- 


(From the October, 1940, issue.) 
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sidered an obstacle to pupils’ under- 
standing. In his books, history, 
geography, civics, etc., became a 
unified study, its scope indicated by 
the general title of the series, Man 
and His Changing Society. 

Professor Rugg wrote in a lively, 
readable style. His books were il- 
lustrated profusely with photographs 
and interesting drawings. They were 
just as attractive as story books, and 
went like hot cakes. More than 
2,000,000 copies have been sold and 
they are used in 4000 schools. Most 
of this sale has been in small towns; 
big cities, slower to change their 
curriculums, have taken compara- 
tively few. Some New York public 
schools keep them for reference; 
in none are they used as regular 
classroom texts. 

The Rugg books came up against 
their first obstacle five years ago 
when the Federation of Citizens As- 
sociations of the District of Colum- 
bia charged that they, and two 
other books, advocated commu- 
nism. The District of Columbia edu- 
cation board cleared them all. 

The real battle was started about 
two years ago when a retired Army 
major, Augustin G. Rudd, of Gar- 
den City, N. Y., got the schools 
there to bar Professor Rugg’s books 
as un-American. 

The books were banned in Moun- 
tain Lakes and Wayne Township, 
N. J., in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
in Binghampton, Hornell, Olean, 
and Rome, N. Y. On September 
10, Manhasset, L. I., threw them 
out of its schools. 

In Binghampton, where Merwin 
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K. Hart, chairman of the New 
York State Economic Council, made 
an especially vigorous campaign, 
two school board members proposed 
that the books be publicly burned. 
This was not done in Binghampton, 
nor in Virginia, where a similar pro- 
posal was made in the State Legis- 
lature, but a member of the Brad- 
ner, Ohio, school board did set off 
a bonfire of Rugg’s books. When 
the Bradner school board president, 
a clergyman, protested, a fiery cross 
was burned on his doorstep. 


TEX1 BOOK DELETIONS 


An ANPA bulletin gave nation- 
wide circulation to the Arkansas 
Press Association’s advice to pub- 
lishers and business interests to 
“work with” education officials and 
to urge textbook publishers to de- 
lete from textbooks unfair treat- 
ment of advertising or to replace 
objectionable books (one of Rugg’s 
was named) with acceptable ones. 

Alfred T. Falk, director of the 
research and education bureau of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
has sent thousands of pamphlets 
to advertising and business men 
warning them that the Rugg books, 
by stating that the cost of advertis- 
ing was paid by the consumer, were 
undermining the younger genera- 
tion’s trust in advertising, their 
faith in private enterprise, and in 
Americanism. 

George Sokolsky, writer connect- 
ed with the National Association of 
Manufacturers, published articles in 
Liberty magazine attacking the 
Rugg books. B. C. Forbes, Hearst 
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financial writer, pushed the cam- 
paign in his column syndicated in 
200 papers. 

Critics quoted from Professor 
Rugg’s account of the framing of 
the U. S. Constitution: “The mer- 
chants, landowners, manufacturers, 
shippers, and bankers were given 
what they wanted. Some- 
times they omitted the rest of the 
sentence: ‘. . .namely, a govern- 
ment which would stabilize money 
and trade, keep order within the 
country, and defend the nation 
against foreign enemies.”’ 


SYMPATHETIC QUOTES 


Though he is not a Communist, 
Professor Rugg has written sym- 
pathetically about the Soviet Union, 
and such passages have been seized 


on by critics. Professor Rugg was a 
supporter of Technocracy, and 
wrote a book about it, The Great 
Technocracy (not a school book). 
This work, and others not intended 
for the classrooms, have been the 
source of many quotations now used 
against him. 

Last August his assailants began 
to get under Professor Rugg’s skin. 
Addressing a meeting of summer 
students at Teachers College, he de- 
nounced them for ‘witch hunting,” 
and affirmed his Americanism and 
belief in private enterprise. He 
charged that anti-Rugg crusaders 
were afraid to let young Americans 
know of the failings as well as the 
achievements of the U. S. 

The American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom sees an even deeper meaning 


in the attacks on Rugg’s works. 
Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia, 
heads that committee and, with 
Dean Ned H. Dearborn, of New 
York University, and Professor 
Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia, is 
on the Rugg subcommittee. 

They point out that Merwin K. 
Hart, called by many educators 
“Public Education Enemy No. 1 in 
New York State,” is a leader in 
movements to cut corporation taxes 
by chopping school budgets and 
that the NAM and the Hearst 
papers also are long-standing ad- 
vocates of reduction in school costs. 


THE WEDGE 


The anti-Rugg campaign, com- 
mittee members say, is an entering 
wedge to win control of teaching so 
that only doctrines acceptable to Mr. 
Hart, the NAM, Mr. Hearst, and 
their allies will be taught. And, the 
committee adds, the campaign seeks 
to blacken the schools’ reputation 
so as to make budget-cutting easier. 

Many upstate schools, the com- 
mittee points out, use NAM pamph- 
lets lauding big business and prop- 
aganda material supplied by utility 
companies for teaching, and the 
Economic Council never has object- 
ed to them. 

Meanwhile Professor Rugg, in 
his booklined, sculpture and water- 
color decorated study at 600 West 
End Ave., is writing more text- 
books, this time for high schools. 
The new ones will contain even 
more challenging material, he says, 
because “high-school students can 
take more.” & 








The Pros and Cons 


Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials 


In the Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


ols is generally known, mer- 


chants and manufacturers have pre- 
pared and offer to schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, a great va- 
riety of material free or at a charge 
that does not cover the cost. These 
materials are widely used, especially 
by teachers of home economics, 
shop, business, the sciences, and to 
a lesser extent by teachers of the so- 
cial studies, English, mathematics, 
and the fine arts. 

The offering and use of such ma- 
terials raise problems that should be 
frankly faced and solved. The chief 
problem is raised by a suspicion on 
the part of some that business in 
providing materials to supplement 
the curriculum is secking to use the 
schools to promote its own interests. 
The chief danger is that some teach- 
ers will not discriminate between 
materials that make a real contribu- 
tion to education and those that are 
actually for the promotion of sales. 

Ideally, schools should plan cur- 
riculums that promise the greatest 
possible return to the supporting so- 
ciety in youth better able and better 
disposed to make their communi- 
ties better places in which to live 
and in which to make a living. 
Many, perhaps most, of the courses 
are based on adopted textbooks, 
which are supplemented by the bet- 
ter teachers with materials drawn 





Reported from Commercial Supple- 
mentary Teaching Materials, pub- 
lished by Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Washing- 


ton, D.C., 1944. 24 pp. 





from a great variety of sources in 
order to enrich and enliven the syl- 
labus and bring it up to date. 
Ideally, too, schools should provide 
at their own expense all of the ma- 
terials and experiences that are nec- 
essary for the educational program. 
But actually they do not do so. In 
some cases it is impossible; in other 
cases there is not sufficient money in 
the budget. 

Most modern schools wish to give 
their pupils first-hand knowledge 
of the society and community in 
which they live. Textbooks are rela- 
tively iriexpensive, but enriching 
materials of various kinds usually 
cost more money than is at the dis- 
posal of the schools or than they 
can demand of students and their 
parents. Consequently teachers are 
hospitable to supplementary mate- 
rials that are offered without ex- 
pense. Every live teacher is aware 
of important new inventions, of 
changes in political geography that 
require new maps, of emergent men 
and women whose biographies are 
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desired. To vivify instruction the 
teacher wishes pictorial illustrations 
—charts, posters, or films—that can 
be seen simultaneously by the whole 
class. The desired materials usually 
are not in the textbooks and cannot 
be provided from the limited school 
budget. 

Recognizing that schools have 
needs that they cannot easily sat- 
isfy, merchants and manufacturers 
have prepared and offer to them a 
great variety of materials. These 
materials are essentially of an ad- 
vertising mature, and they vary 
enormously in educational value, 
from almost none to that of the 
highest importance. In this discus- 
sion we shall consider such materi- 
als of potential educational value as 
exhibits, charts, posters, graphs, 
maps, recipes, formulas, films, and 
books or pamphlets which explain 
how goods are manufactured and 
used, often with a description of 
the country in which the raw ma- 
terials originate, together with a 
historical sketch of processes and 
distribution. 

A few of the materials are 
shoddy, but for the most part they 
are substantial and superior in artis- 
tic effect, comparing not unfavor- 
ably with the products of standard 
publishers of school supplies. Much 
of this material has significant edu- 
cational value and many of the 
offerings are prepared by experts 
who obviously know the needs of 
the schools. Other materials, unfor- 
tunately, are evidently prepared by 
technical specialists who know their 
wares but have little acquaintance 
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with the needs of the schools or 
with the limitations of the students. 
And, even more unfortunately, some 
materials are intended more as sales 
promotion than as contributions to 
the bettering of education. 

No intelligent person can go over 
a mass of materials furnished by 
commercial concerns without wish- 
ing that he had the time to satisfy 
aroused interest and to extend his 
own education by reading carefully 
many of the books and pamphlets. 
Business has prepared and is offer- 
ing to schools free of cost or at 
nominal charges material on almost 
all conceivable phases of life with 
which current education is attempt- 
ing to acquaint youth, 

The question naturally arises as 
to why manufacturers go to the 
trouble and expense, often very large 
expense, of furnishing materials to 
the schools free or at a charge that 
is less than the cost of preparation 
and distribution. The advertisement 
of goods or services is the reason 
most often given by teachers, lay- 
men, and educational theorists; and 
it is stated frankly by the majority 
of manufacturers who offer mate- 
rials to the schools. Advertising may 
aim at direct and immediate sales 
promotion of some specific product, 
but this purpose of supplementary 
teaching materials is generally con- 
demned by educators and business 
men alike. 

BRAND CONSCIOUSNESS 

A second purpose of advertising 
is to give information about goods 
or services so that people have a 
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consciousness of need and in conse- 
quence develop for them desires 
which may be satisfied immediately 
or at some later time. A third pur- 
pose of advertising is to popularize 
a firm or brand name. That this has 
been successful is seen in the fact 
that some such trade names—ko- 
dak, stetson, victrola, for example 
-have become common nouns in 
our language. What the populari- 
zation in schools of trade or brand 
names is worth is anybody's guess. 
Business evidently thinks that the 
cost of materials for 
this purpose is justified by results 
or it would not continue to lay out 
money for them. Some firms go so 
far as to provide for schools mate- 
rials that are remotely, if at all, re- 
lated to their normal products. For 
example, General Motors issued a 
series of “nonadvertising booklets”’ ; 
and the National Cash Register Co. 
offers a series of films that have 
nothing to do with its machines. 
A final purpose of advertising to 
be mentioned is to create an atti- 
tude of mind that will be receptive 
of other sales appeals that the com- 
pany makes—in newspapers and 
magazines, on billboards, over the 
radio, and directly by salesmen. 
Whatever the motives that have 
actuated business to supply com- 
mercial supplementary teaching ma- 
terials to schools, it should be rec- 
ognized that it has in common with 
education the important purpose of 
raising the standard of living of all 
of the people. Commercial supple- 
mentary teaching materials should 
contribute to this common objective, 
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and they should not contain any- 
thing that interferes with its com- 
plete attainment. 

Objections to school use of com- 
Some of the ob- 
jections to use by schools of mate- 


mercial matertals.- 


rials prepared by business firms 
have already been implied. Other 
objections follow. 

Objection 1. Schools should not 
be used to promote private interests 
and causes that have not gained 
general approval as being for the 
public welfare. 

Objection 2. The use by schools 
of commercial materials may cause 
in rival merchants and manufactur- 
ers jealousies and protests. This ob- 
jection does not seem to be impor- 
tant. 

Objection 3. Commercial materi- 
als or campaigns may distort the 
curriculum. This objection, though 
seldom stated, is a sound one. 

Uses by schools of commercial 
materials.—The following list may 
suggest wider uses of commercial 
materials than are generally custom- 
ary, and should be valuable in 
suggesting to business what schools 
want. 

Purpose 1. To supplement what 
is available in textbooks or in the 
library. 

Purpose 2. To give to students 
what is not available in textbooks 
or standard library works. Changes 
in the modern world are so rapid 
that in some details many books are 
behind the times shortly after they 


are published. 
Purpose 3. To present different 
points of view. 
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Purpose 4. To give students a 
sense of actuality. 

Purpose 5. To accustom youth to 
use, and to use intelligently, non- 
school materials. 

Purpose 6. To arouse interest by 
the use of. nonschool materials 

Purpose 7. To develop in individ- 
ual students interest that will lead 
to intellectual satisfactions and in 
some cases to specialization. 

Purpose 8. To furnish clinical 
materials. 

Criterions and suggestions for the 
preparation, selection, and use of 
commercial materials. 

Criterion 1. To be usable in class- 
rooms, commercial supplementary 
teaching materials must contribute 
positively and effectively to pro- 
moting without distortion the edu- 
cation program approved by the re- 
sponsible educational authorities of 
the school. 

Criterion 2. Commercial supple- 
mentary teaching materials must 
not contain direct promotion of 
sales. 

The contents of commercial sup- 
plementary teaching materials must 
be sound, significant, timely, well- 
balanced, accurate, fair, concerned 
with principles or products in gen- 
eral rather than with specific brands 
only, adapted to the needs, interests, 
maturity level, and economic level 
of the students who will use it. 


The presentation of commercial 
supplementary teaching materials 
should be: 

1. Well organized, either logi- 
cally as regards subject matter or 
psychologically in terms of economi- 
cal and effective teaching and learn- 
ing. 

2. Clear in concepts, in vocabu- 
lary, in sentence structure, in para- 
graphs, and in illustrations. 

3. Interesting in style and dis- 
play. 

The Consumer Education Study 
offers to provide two services with- 
out charge to either the producer 
or the user of such materials. Serv- 
ice 1.—To advise business when it 
is planning and producing materi- 
als for use by schools. Service 2.— 
To transmit to business concerns 
through the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc., suggestions by 
teachers of supplementary teaching 
materials that they would like to 
have provided for enrichment of the 
curriculum. 

In spite of the abundance of ma- 
terials already offered, it is believed 
that the needs of the schools are not 
nearly satisfied. If teachers will in- 
dicate what they want to enrich and 
to enliven their courses of study 
and business concerns are informed 
specifically of these wants, the prob- 
ability is that at least some of them 
will be satisfied. . 


THE Minister of Popular Culture in Italy issued these in- 
structions: The press for children must assume an educative 
function, exalting Italian heroism, the Italian race, and the 
past and present history of Italy. (THE EpucaTION Dicest, 
November, 1939) 








At Time of Crisis 


What Can an Intelligent Teacher Do 
about the War? 


ELMER DAvis 


“Wiaar intelligent teachers 


ought to do, of course, is to teach. 
Everyone who is engaged in edu- 
cation, whether dealing with chil- 
dren or adults, has got to teach and 
go on teaching, not only now but 
as long as the need endures. Teach 
your students, to begin with, that 
they are living in historic times— 
more historic than any they have 
ever read about in the histories— 
that this is no ordinary war and no 
ordinary crisis, but probably the 
greatest turning point in human 
destiny. Teach them that our fu- 
ture will be what we are strong 
enough, and resolute enough, and 
intelligent enough to make it, 
against the opposition of able and 
ruthless men who are determined 
to make it something else. Teach 
them that we will get no more 
than we work for. Above all, teach 
them that when we have won the 
war the crisis will not be over— 
will indeed have come to its most 
critical state—that we can’t afford 
to stop working and stop think- 
ing when the shooting stops. Teach 
them that there is no going back 
—to normalcy, to a golden age, real 
or imagined, or to an age, which 
if not golden, was familiar. Wheth- 
er we like it or not, we have got to 
go ahead in one direction or the 
other—up or down. 





Elmer Davis was Director of the 

Office of War Information. Report- 

ed from an address before the Na- 

tional Institute on Education and 

War, August 30, 1942, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





The Chinese word for crisis, I 
learn from James B. Reston’s book, 
Prelude to Victory, is written with 
two characters meaning, respective- 
ly, danger and opportunity. There 
is opportunity as well as danger in 
this war; and there will be danger 
as well as opportunity in the years 
of transition when we are trying to 
bring the world back from a state 
of war to genuine peace. Just now 
the danger is the more apparent 
Yet I sometimes wonder if it is 
apparent enough to people who by 
accident of geography live far away 
from any scene of action. It is the 
job of education to make it real. 

Teach your students the real re- 
lations of space and distance on this 
globe. Teach them that the short- 
est route from this country to a 
good part of the Old World is 
across the North Pole, a frontier 
that might need defense, in the 
next war if not in this one, unless 
we are smart enough not to have a 
next war.:Teach them what a global 
war really means—that what hap- 
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pens in Libya or in Malaya may 
make a difference in what happens 
in Oklahoma or Nebraska. Teach 
them, too, that we are trying to 
win a war in Europe and the far 
Pacific because we have a better 
chance to win it there than if we 
waited for it to come home to us. 

Teach them that a total 
affects the life of every citizen. 
While there is no question of the 
general willingness to do the ob- 
vious and spectacular things, plenty 
of people are going to have to learn 
to do dull and drab and uninterest- 
ing work besides, if we are to win 
the war. 


war 


BE REALISTIC 


Teach your students what kind 


of people we are fighting—that the 
leaders of Japan, and Germany, 
have taught their peoples that they 
are master races, with a God-given 
right to rule everybody else—in- 
cluding us—and that an immense 
number of Japanese and Germans 
believe it. Teach your students what 
it is like to be conquered by such 
people. Teach them, in short, the 
kind of world they live in. It is not 
the kind of world we would like 
to live in; but we are not going to 
live in it very long, or very suc- 
cessfully, unless we know what it is 
like and what we have to do about 
it. 

Well, after we have done some- 
thing about it, after the enemy is 
beaten down, then education is go- 
ing to have its toughest job. For it 
is going to have to fight the natural 
human tendency, after a great effort, 
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to sit back and rest, to take it easy 
for a while. And every educator will 
have the unpleasant duty of tell- 
ing his students, whether children 
or adults, that then above all times 
we cannot afford to take it easy, 
unless we want to run the risk of 
having this thing to do over again 
in another 25 years. The problem 
of education, and of statesmanship, 
after this war, is basically the prob- 
lem of how, or whether, the human 
race is going to be able to live with 
the bombing plane. It would be a 
very reckless man who would pre- 
dict that 25 years from now we 
might not have bombing planes that 
could fly from Kansas City to Tokyo 
—or from Tokyo to Kansas City. 
And when we have got that far 
there will be no safe place on earth, 
unless somehow the human race can 
develop sufficient intelligence to 
make it so. 

I do not know how that can be 
done, or even if it can be done; 
but it requires no great insight to 
predict that unless it is done, what 
we call civilization may not outlast 
the twentieth century. In theory, 
practically everybody in this country, 
indeed in most countries, will agree 
on the desirability of preventing the 
next war, if we can. But as to how, 
there will certainly be much argu- 
ment, perhaps bitter argument. It 
is hardly likely to be partisan argu- 
ment this time. Leaders of both 
parties are agreed on the need of 
recognizing this nation’s interna- 
tional responsibilities. But there can 
be plenty of disagreement on details. 

And what can the intelligent 
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teacher do about all that? Well, he 
can try to make his students keep 
their eyes fixed on the essential 
points. He can remind them that 
practical operation is more impor- 
tant than theoretical principles; 
that slogans such as nationalism 
versus internationalism are likely to 
be misleading and confusing in a 
situation where practical success is 
likely to call for a mixture of both. 
Last July, Secretary Hull declared 
that “it is plain that some interna- 
tional agency must be created which 
can—by force if necessary—keep 
the peace among the nations in the 
future.” Here is neither complete 
nationalism nor complete interna- 
tionalism, as now understood; peo- 
ple who stand on either ‘as a princi- 
ple are likely to be less useful than 
those who are willing to mix them 
up in whatever proportions prove 
most practically useful. The teacher 
should also remember, and remind 
his students, that, as Mr. Hull says, 
“neither victory nor any form of 
postwar settlement will of itself 
create a millennium.” 

We are going to have a different 
kind of world to deal with after 
this war, one which can become 
more satisfactory eventually than 
anything we have ever known—but 
only through intelligent, cohesive, 
and unremitting effort. Human na- 
ture is not hospitable to such effort, 
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except under the spur of necessity ; 
it is your job as teachers to keep re- 
minding people of that necessity. 
Never let the public forget that the 
alternative to finding something 
that will work is a world, for our 
children, in which bombing planes 
can fly from Tokyo to Kansas City; 
and architecture becomes the art of 
figuring out how people can live 
and work, with the least discom- 
fort, underground. 

Sometimes, when I contemplate 
the world in which I grew up, and 
then the world of today, I wonder 
what on earth we can say to young 
people about the kind of world we 
brought them into. However, dan- 
gerous and uncertain as it is, they 
have known no other, and it ap- 
pears to me they have learned to 
take uncertainty in their . stride. 
Remind them that, besides the dan- 
ger, they have an unprecedented 
opportunity. The destruction in this 
war is terrific; many parts of the 
world will be left impoverished. 
But we have the technical capacities 
to repair those losses and rebuild 
a world which can be far better 
than any we have ever seen. All 
the young people of today need to 
do, to construct that better world, 
is to behave more intelligently than 
did their ancestors. I am confident 
that most of them would tell you 
that they can easily do that. Y 


C pucation must be considered in peace plans as surely 
as ammunition must be included in war plans.—Former Sen- 
ator George W. Norris. (THE Epucation Dicest, Febru- 
ary, 1943) 





Everything Was So Interesting 


Who Is Virgil T. Fry? 


James A. MICHENER 


In the Clearing House 


pe HAVE never known a man 
more fascinating than Virgil T. Fry. 
Mr. Fry was, you see, my predeces- 
sor in a small Indiana high school. 
He was a teacher of the social 
studies and was fired for incom- 
petence. I took his place. 

Dr. Kelwell, the superintendent, 
first told me about Virgil T. Fry. 
“Fry,” ae said, “was a most impos- 
sible man to work with. I ‘hope 
you will not be like him.” 

“What was his trouble?’”’ I asked. 

“Never anything in on time. 
Very hard man to work with. Never 
took advice. Very poor professional 
spirit.” 

The principal, Mr. Hasbolt, was 
considerably more blunt. “You have 
a great chance here,” he said. ‘Your 
predecessor was a very pbor teacher. 
He antagonized everyone. Constant 
source of friction. I certainly hope 
you won't make the same mistakes.” 

The head of my department was 
more like Dr. Kelwell than like 
Mr. Hasbolt. He merely hinted at 
Mr. Fry’s inadequacies. But if the 
head of my department was indirect, 
the head of the English department 
wasn't. “That man!’’ she sniffed. 
“He really was a terrible person. He 
not only thought he could teach 
social studies and made a mess of 
it, he also tried to tell me how to 
teach English. In fact, he tried to 
tell everyone how to do everything.” 
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I discovered that the rest of the 
staff felt much as she did. Mr. Fry 
had insulted the music department, 
the science department, and above 
all the physical-education depart- 
ment. Tiff Small was head of ath- 
letics. He was a fine man with 
whom I played a great deal of golf 
and tennis. He wouldn’t discuss 
Fry. “That pansy!” 

As the year went by I learned 
more about Fry. He must have been 
a most objectionable person, for 
opinion concerning him was unani- 
mous. In a way I was glad, for | 
profited from his sins. Everyone was 
glad to welcome me into the school 
system and into the town for, to 
put it baldly, I was a most welcome 
relief ftom Virgil T. Fry. 

Apart from his personality he 
was also a pretty poor teacher. | 
found one of his roll books and 
just for fun distributed his grades 
along the normal curve. They were 
a mess. He had 18 percent A’s 
where he should have had no more 
than 8 percent. And when I reached 


(From the November, 1941, issue.) 
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the F’s he was following no system 
at all. He flunked a pupil with a 
total score of 183 and gave the 
next, with a score of 179, a C! 

I was in this frame of mind when 
one evening after school Doris 
Kelley, 16-year-old daughter of a 
doctor, came into my room. “May 
I ask you a question?” she said. 

“Of course.” 

Maybe you won't like it.” 

I laughed. “What is it?” 

“Why don’t you teach the way 
Mr. Fry did?” 

I was taken aback. “How did he 
teach?” 

“Oh, he made everything so in- 
teresting.” 

I swallowed and asked her to 
elaborate. 

“Well, he always taught as if 
everything he talked about was of 
the utmost importance. You got to 
love America when you got through 
a course with Mr. Fry. He always 
had a joke. He wasn’t afraid to 
skip chapters now and then. He 
could certainly teach you how to 
write a sentence and a term paper. 
Much better than the English teach- 
ers, only they didn’t like it much. 
And you read books when Mr. Fry 
taught you! And class was always 
so interesting. Not boring.” She 
stopped and looked at me defiantly. 

“Did all the pupils feel that 
way?” 

“Almost every one of them did. 
And the reason I came to see you 
was that none of us like the way 
you teach. It’s all so dull!’ 

I blushed. I stammered: “Well, 


he and I teach two different ways.” 
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“Oh, no,” she insisted, “it’s not 
that. Mr. Fry really taught. He 
taught us something every day. He 
was about the only real teacher we 
ever had.” 

“Then why was he fired?” I said 
stupidly. 

Doris laughed. ‘Don’t you know? 
All the kids do.’ She stood in the 
door smiling. “Jealousy.” 

I wondered if the pupils really 
disliked my teaching as much as 
Doris had implied. Next day, in 
one class I tried an experiment. 

“Well,” I said, “we've finished 
the first unit. I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to go back 
and discuss the big ideas of this 
unit.” I paused. No response: -So 
I added: “The way Mr. Fry used 
to do.” 

Everyone sat up. Most of them 
smiled, and two girls giggled. I 
had no idea what Mr. Fry’s method 
was. “Tom,” I asked, “‘will you take 
over?” 

Tom nodded vigorously and came 
to the front of the room. “All 
right,” he rasped, “who will dare?” 

“I will,” said a girl. “I believe 
that Columbus came to the New 
World more for religious reasons 
than for commercial reasons.” 

“Oh,” groaned a group of pupils, 
snapping their fingers for attention. 
Tom called on one. 

“I think that’s very stupid reason- 
ing. Spain was only using religion 
as a mask for imperialism.” 

Lucille turned in her seat. “You 
wouldn't think so if you knew any- 
thing about Philip the Second.” 

The debate continued until Tom 
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issued the next dare. A pupil ac- 
cepted and defiantly announced: “I 
think all that about Spain being so 
poor at colonizing is a lot of mal- 
arkey. Everything south of Texas 
except Brazil is Spanish. That looks 
pretty good to me.” 

I winced at the word ‘‘malarkey’’ 
and the pupils winced at the idea. 
The tigers of Anglo-Saxonry rose to 
the defense of the text and the 
challenging pupil did his best to 
stand them off. 

A few nights later I drove some 
pupils to a basketball game. One of 
the boys observed: “Class has been 
better lately.” 

“How do you mean,, better?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, more like Mr. Fry used to 
teach.” 

“Was Mr. Fry a good teacher?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, boy!” chortled the crowd in 
unison. And one continued. ‘Was 
he! Boy, he really could teach you. 
I learned more from him than my 
big brother did at the university in 
the same course. That's a fact!” 

I went around later to visit Dr. 
Kelley, Doris’ father. 

“The fact is,” he said, ‘‘you're in 
a tough spot. Fry was a truly great 
teacher. You're filling the shoes of 
a master. I hear the children talk- 
ing. Fry seems to have been the 
only teacher who ever got under 
their skins and taught them any- 
thing.” 


“Then why was he fired?” 

“Difference of opinion, I guess. 
Fry thought education consisted of 
stirring up and creating. He made 
himself very unpopular. You see, 
education is really a complete social 
venture. I see that from being on 
the school board. Fry was excellent 
with pupils but he made a terrible 
mess of his adult relationships.” 

“You're also a father,” I said. 
“Don’t you think your daughter de- 
serves good teachers?” 

He lit his pipe. “Of course. If 
you want the truth, I’d rather have 
Doris study under Fry than under 
you. In the long run she'd learn 
more.”” He smiled wryly. “At the 
same time, what she learns from 
you may be better for her in the 
long run.” 

“Did you concur in his dismis- 
sal?’’ 

Dr. Kelley looked at me a long 
time and then laughed. “I cut 
board meeting that night* I knew 
the matter was coming up.” 

“But how would you 
voted?” I persisted. 

“Fry was a disruptive force. He 
was also a great teacher. I think 
the two aspects balanced precisely. 
I would neither hire him nor fire 
him.” He continued: “The fine as- 
pect of the whole thing is that you, 
a beginning teacher, don’t have to 
be all Fry or all yourself. You can 
be both a fine teacher and a fine 
social individual. It’s possible.” © 


have 


IF (teachers) can accumulate degrees and write books, well 
and good, but the first requisite should be their ability to in- 
spire youth.—Eleanor Roosevelt. (THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 
May, 1939) 





A Perilous Policy 


Is Subject Matter Obsolete? 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


In Educational Administration and Supervision 


ot SHALL discuss at this time 
the current widely heralded pro- 
posal to abandon entirely all efforts 
to present learning materials in the 
form of organized bodies of sub- 
ject matter, such as arithmetic, 
geography, physics, or geometry, 
and to bring to the learner from 
these and other fields materials that 
he may need from time to time in 
solving the selfrecognized prob- 
lems of his own life or in realizing 
his own immediate purposes. To 
put it another way, it is proposed to 
deny to the learner any advantage 
that may lie in utilizing in the 
learning process the internal rela- 
tionships of learning materials— 
logical, chronological, spatial, caus- 
al—and to retain only that method 
of learning which consists in apply- 
ing learning materials in a present 
situation to meet an immediately 
felt need. 

Two fallacies are implicit in 


most of the discussions which pro-" 


test against utilizing in education 
subject matter organized in terms 
of the internal relationships of the 
materials learned. 

The first is represented by the 
assertion, recently made by a prom- 
inent dean of a university school of 
education, “chunks of subject mat- 
ter hurled” at the learner “to be 
memorized.” The implication is 
that the only way in which organ- 
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ized subject matter can be mastered 
is by the parrot-like memorizing of 
words. There is ‘such a thing, of 
course, as learning through under- 
standing. In many cases, indeed, 
there is no need for “memoriz- 
ing’; the proper development of a 
true understanding may give it a 
permanent place in mind with a 
single “insight,” as certain of the 
Gestalt experiments clearly prove. 
Even if some repetition is essential 
to mastery it need not and should 
not be a meaningless repetition. 


ONE FUNCTION? 

The second fallacy is more in- 
sidious. It is the assumption that in 
the individual life, knowledge has 
only one function. If it is useful at 
all it is useful because it can be 
applied in a direct, overt fashion to 
a situation that confronts one. I 
must compute my income tax, and 
I apply my knowledge of and skill 
in addition, and, if possible, my 
knowledge of and skill in subtrac- 
tion. 

If on an average day you will 


(From the March, 1936, issue.) 
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count all instances of this direct and 
overt application of knowledge you 
will find that the range of applica- 
tions is extremely narrow, unless 
your vocation is of such a character 
that it involves numerous direct 
uses of specialized knowledge, as in 
engineering or medicine or naviga- 
tion. But have you ever used in a 
direct, practical way your knowl- 
edge that the earth revolves around 
the sun? And yet what do you think 
of an educational theory which, if 
consistently applied, would have 
limited your learnings to those 
materials that had a direct instru- 
mental function? There is no psy- 
chological justification for the con- 
tention that effective learning can 
take place only in the context of a 
problem or a purpose. In the report 


of his latest experiments in adult 
learning Thorndike says, “The no- 
tion that mind will not learn what 


is alien to its fundamental vital 
purposes is attractive and plausible 
but definitely false.” 


BUILD A BACKGROUND 

Fragmentary learnings incident 
to the solution of an immediate 
problem might readily be forgotten 
once the problem was solved; or, 
if remembered, might not include 
the very thing that you need when 
you wish to interpret properly a 
newspaper dispatch. Even if one 
had no newspapers to read, how- 
ever, the understandings gained 
through systematic and sequential 
learnings based primarily upon the 
internal relationships of the learn- 
ing materials would discharge a 


function which is at least of equal 
importance with the instrumental 
function. This is the function not 
only of insuring the solution of 
immediate problems but of insur- 
ing as well adequate backgrounds 
of knowledge without which a 
problem may never emerge from 4 
situation. In building these back- 
srounds lies the principal educa- 
tional values of the natural and 
social sciences. 

It is both strange and unfortu- 
nate that progress in American 
education is so severely handicapped 
by the periodic rise, dominance, 
and decline of educational theories 
that are partial in their character 
and almost exclusively negative in 
their effect. 

Both our profession and the pub- 
lic should look with suspicion upon 
any educational theory or proposal! 
that condones or justifies the learner 
in following the lines of least re- 
sistance. The prevalence of such 
proposals has been a contributing 
cause, I am sure, of the shocking 
inefliciency of American schools as 
compared with the schools of sev- 
eral other countries. Canadian chil- 
dren in general are so much better 
prepared in the elementary school 
subjects that American achieve- 
ment tests are far too easy for 
them. From recent tests, it is likely 
that the median Scottish child of 
11 has almost the same educational 
attainment as an average American 
child of 13. 

It will be retorted that the 
marked superiority of Canadian and 
Scottish children reflects no discredit 
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on American education because we 
wish to attain results that achieve- 
ment tests do not measure. These 
are called “‘attitudes’’ and “‘ideals,”’ 
which in the opinion of most people 
who talk about them seem to have 
no relation to knowledge and skill, 
but which seem to be closely akin 
to ‘character traits.’’ Now this fa- 
miliar alibi for school inefficiency 
does not at all impress me for there 
are a few measures of character 
traits such as number of murders 
and divorce rates, and a comparison 
does not show that we stand enough 
better to be at all cocky. 


NOT WEAKENED 


The notable fact is that the 
schools of Scotland, France, and 
other countries which show similar 
results have not been weakened by 
the educational theories that have 


increasingly controlled American ! 
schools for more than 30 years and | 


which culminate in the extreme 
progressive theories of today. I 
publicly called attention to these 
weakening influences nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago, suggesting that 
softening the educational fiber was 
not a wise policy in a country that 
among all civilized nations had 
the highest ratios of serious crime. 
A few years ago China requested 
the League of Nations to appoint 
a commission to study China's 
educational problems. Prominent 
among the recommendations was 
that China cease taking educational 
advice from the United States. 

The doctrines underlying the 
activity curriculum carry to com- 
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pletion the loosening of standards 
which has been going on for a gen- 
eration. Many of their advocates 
oppose final examinations, achieve- 
ment tests, assignments which are 
planned in advance by the teacher. 

Such practices and policies not 
only reduce the efficiency of a very 
expensive school system supported 
by society presumably to protect so- 
ciety against the perils of an igno- 
rant and illiterate citizenry; they 
are also grossly unjust to immature 
boys and girls. Certainly if chil- 
dren have any rights one of them 
is the right to guidance and com- 
petent instruction and sympathetic 
discipline when discipline is needed. 

Nor are the activists sensitive to 
the serious problems that their the- 
ories overlook. Among the most 
mobile people in the world, they 
refuse to admit any need for rea- 
sonable uniformity in educational 
requirements with the result that the 
children of mobile families suffer 
heavy handicaps as they move from 
one community to another. Among 
a people of the most heterogeneous 
in the world they are blind to the 
need of common elements in the 
school programs to the end that 
there may be a community of cul- 
ture as a basis for social solidarity. 

Granting the important role that 
activity programs may play in the 
work of the school, I submit that 
the complete abandonment of or- 
ganized subject matter is theoreti- 
cally the most indefensible and so- 
cially the most perilous policy ever 
proposed for our American edu- 
cators. a 





“Are You a Real American?” 


We're Being Investigated 


MyrTLe FINN SUGARMAN 


In Educational Leadership 


ve grapevine throbbed with 
news. “We're being investigated. 
There's a committee from the Patri- 
ots’ Party coming to faculty meet- 
ing.” 

Reactions were mixed. Mr. Bates, 
the principal, harbored many bitter 
thoughts concealed by his customary 
bland expression. Another witch 
hunt; another miracle of tact and 
diplomacy. Maybe a few books 
would be withdrawn temporarily 
and put back on the shelves after 
the shouting had died down. He 
wished there had been time to give 
the new teachers a pep talk on how 
to practice passive resistance when 
these irate citizens descended on the 
school. 

Timid little Miss Pitt felt pangs 
of acute indigestion. She hoped her 
father hadn’t come with the com- 
mittee. He was so angry at the 
Communists since all those foreign- 
ers had moved into the neighbor- 
hood. It would be very awkward 
to explain father’s presence to Mr. 
Bates. 

Betty Morris, dean of girls, felt 
outrage and then a sudden startling 
compassion for these frightened 
people who must fight with wooden 
swords against painted bogeymen. 
These ‘investigations’ were only 
symptoms of a fear and unrest much 
larger than anything the Patriots’ 
Party had been able to define. 
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George Roberts was just plain 
mad. His hands were cold; his bad 
eye, a reminder of “tough luck” 
shortly before V-E Day, hurt the 
way it did when he was upset. Not 
that he was easily upset. He was 
known as an easy-going guy. 

He glared at the investigating 
committee as they made their 
speeches and hurled their accusa- 
tions. The spokesman concluded: 
“We must protect our young peo- 
ple. We want to visit classes and 
see just what’s going on. We want 
our questions answered.” 

The principal cleared his throat 
to launch his prepared statement, 
but it was too late. 

“T'll answer your questions. My 
name’s George Roberts. American 
history, social science, and assistant 
dean of boys. When you accuse this 
school of radicalism, you're flying 
blind.” 

“Are you a real American?” 

“My great-grandparents on both 
sides broke ground in this state for 
houses, schools, churches, little in- 
dependent businesses. They were 
always around to do things that 
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needed doing. We Robertses are as 
American as linsey-woolsey.” 

Someone asked: ‘“Are you a Com- 
munist?”’ 

“No, I’m not. I wouldn't be 
caught dead in any organization that 
stands for one answer to all ques- 
tions. I'd like to see the party that 
could tell me what newspaper I 
can read, what radio program I 
can listen to, what I can think and 
say—and what I can’t. Doesn't it 
ever occur to you that you may 
stand for the same kind of one-track 
thinking as the Communists? Don’t 
you see the millions of good, sub- 
stantial Americans who get along 
very well without support from pro- 
fessional agitators or professional 
patriots?” 

“Now see here, Mr. Roberts,” 
said one of the committee. “You're 
offending taxpayers who support 
your job.”’ 

“Any time my job depends on 
hiding my convictions, I'll buy an 
interest in my brother's hardware 
store and stop calling myself a 
teacher.” 

“Do you deny you've been teach- 
ing about Russia?’’ 

“Of course I've taught about 
Russia. What kind of nonsense 
would keep youngsters from know- 
ing that millions of people, living 
in a huge country sprawling over 
about a sixth of the globe, recog- 
‘nize a different economic system 
from ours. We've studied all kinds 
of materials trying to find out some- 
thing of what those people are like. 
We've analyzed the Party Line, and 
none of the kids have rushed out 
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to start a revolution or parade the 
streets singing the ‘Internationale.’ 
They're too much sold on the Amer- 
ican privilege of looking at all the 
evidence on any question. 

“If you aren't satisfied, come on 
over to the school and I'll take 
you through the library to find all 
the subversive literature. We'll 
black Russia off the maps and 
globes, cut out the life of Lenin 
from the encyclopedia, and censor 
the newspapers. We'll take the ra- 
dios out of the classrooms for fear 
someone will listen to a newscast 
mentioning Russia. I know just 
how it's done because I spent four 
years and most of a good eye fight- 
ing a country that did those things 
to people. Now I'm getting out. 
This room isn’t big enough for all 
of us.” 

And he went home, leaving Mr. 
Bates to juggle the blazing chest- 
nuts. 

Later that afternoon as George 
raked the lawn furiously, Dr. Wil- 
liams leaned on the fence. 

“I heard about you, young fel- 
low. News travels fast. Boy, you 
were undignified. I'm ashamed of 
you, losing your temper like that.” 

“I know. Now that it’s over,:I 
feel lousy.” 

“As I said, you were very unwise. 
Most of the people I’ve talked to 
say that if there’s any trouble, 
they're on your side. One sentimen- 
talist even called you the ‘Fight- 
ing Schoolmaster.’ Pass me over 
some pipe tobacco. I’m too lazy to 
go into the house and get some 
myself.” 4 





New Wine in Old Bottles 


Mirages in Education 


RALEIGH SCHORLING 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 
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layman seems to have difficulty fol- 
lowing the trend of educational 
progress through a verbal thicket of 
shifting educational slogans. In 
1900 the faith of school people lay 
in the Herbartian steps; in 1905, in 
the cycle plan; in 1910, in the prob- 
lem method; in 1915 teachers were 
excited about supervised study; in 
1920 the project method promised 
to solve al! our difficulties; in 1925 
we had individualized instruction 
with as many different models as a 
well-known make of car; in 1930 
we became enthusiastic about the 
child-centered school; and in 1935 
we had great faith in the social 
studies as the core of the curricu- 
lum. 

What possible interpretations 
does the observant citizen have for 
these emphases of the movement in 
which vigorous propagandists col- 
lect large numbers of disciples? We 
can understand his bewilderment as 
he sees on the one hand great zeal 
and enthusiasm for a new educa- 
tional formula and, on the other 
hand, the great mass of teachers go- 
ing about its way doing things 
pretty much as before and only 
mildly interested in knowing which 
way the educational wind is blow- 
ing. Perhaps the citizen looks upon 
school teachers as an unstable group 
who swing in extreme fashion from 
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one enthusiasm to another. Perhaps 
the public has the impression that 
we follow a Pied Piper who plays a 
new tune every five years, or it may 
look upon us as hopeless idealists 
bent upon remaking the world in a 
single generation. The citizen may 
even have sympathy for us as he 
sees the inevitable series of steps 
which bring us to a new educational 
formula. For a short time we fight 
with evangelistic zeal for our slo- 
gan. But soon the clouds gather and 
we come to the sharp realization 
that our hopes of reform are once 
more futile. 


PERIODIC CHANGES? 


But these interpretations are un- 
kind to teachers. The discerning 
critic of public education will see in 
this shifting terminology a persis- 
tent stream of thought making for 
educational reform which threatens 
every five years to break through the 
stubborn obstacles. There is good 
reason for believing that the expon- 
ents of the problem method, the 
project method, supervised study, 
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and all the rest aimed at one and the 
same goal, namely a greater amount 
of reflective thinking, that these 
seemingly unrelated reforms repre- 
sent a groping to design an educa- 
tion for adjustment, and specifically, 
an unconscious striving for a greater 
amount of transfer. To be sure this 
fact may not have been recognized 
by the exponents of the various edu- 
cational reforms. To this day many 
school people are not familiar with 
recent investigations of transfer by 
Lashley, Orata, Overman, and others 
are still saying that the idea of 
transfer has been exploded, though 
they may perhaps make use of intel- 
ligence tests which assume transfer 
by their use of random sampling of 
mental life. This desire for a greater 
amount of reflective thinking is 
clearly discernible in the current 
emphasis on the social studies. In 
recent times we have looked over 
the social precipice and noted that 
the margin of safety as regards mak- 
ing social changes in systematic and 
orderly fashion was none too great. 
Hence a frantic emphasis on the 
social studies resulted, with the hope 
that our citizens may as an outcome 
vote intelligently on public issues. 
In the end we will make more 
substantial progress if we subject 
our popular panaceas for what ails 
the modern school to searching criti- 
cism, and examine the two rather 
distinct methods by which educa- 
tional changes are made. The first 
method consists of inventing new 
terminology. The advantages of this 
method are that its promoters can 
achieve leadership and wide public- 
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ity in easy and rapid fashion. Its dis- 
advantages are that it confuses the 
public and allows pseudo-reformers 
without broad scholarship or deep 
insight to masquerade as progressive 
while, in fact, they may be project- 
ing the obsolete in curriculum and 
in method. It is very common to 
find school people using progressive 
terminology when in fact their own 
school systems are a full generation 
behind the practices of good 
schools. 

The present widespread activity 
of curriculum revision is an excel- 
lent illustration, for the reform is as 
yet largely one on paper. To date, 
the engineers of curriculum con- 
struction have confined their efforts 
largely to placing the activity pro- 
gram, as an engine appropriated 
from the Boy Scouts, on a chassis 
designed by the social studies; to 
giving an attractive veneer with the 
methodology of Kilpatrick, to a 
body contributed by Hearst and the 
radio; and to simonizing this fan- 
tastic assembly with the philosophy 
of John Dewey. Much of the cur- 
rent educational reform consists of 
changing the labels on old bottles. 


NEW MEANINGS 
The other method of educational 
reform is to modify practice without 
ostentation and thus give new mean- 
ing to old terms. The disadvantage 


£ this procedure is that it classifies 


the promoters as conservatives and 
thereby causes their contributions to 
spread slowly. The advantages lie in 
the fact that the public is able to 
understand the reasons that under- 
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lie proposed modifications, thus 
avoiding delays due to endless dis- 
cussion and opposition. The Society 
for Curriculum Study which in- 
cludes some of our ablest workers 
and which already has valuable 
achievements to its credit could, in 
the writer’s judgment, with great 
profit lay aside its abstruse and 
technical terminology and _ state 
what it advocates in simple, direct 
English. The chief objection to the 
highly technical terminology is that 
it invariably suggests that little in 
the way of progress can be achieved 
under the existing organization of 
schools and that some wholly new, 
undefined pattern of schooling is 
necessary. 


INCORPORATE METHODS 


The fact, of course, is that most 
and probably all of the substantial 
reforms that have been suggested to 
date could easily be incorporated in 
the existing organization of schools 
if these were staffed by broadly 
trained teachers, supervised by exec- 
utives of vision, and provided with 
the necessary funds. For example, 
we are today dreaming of a secon- 
dary school with a greatly expanded 
curriculum, of a school that will 
develop an adequate record that 
travels with the pupil, of a school 
that will give many times as much 
attention to a broad guidance pro- 
gram, of a school that will help the 
individual validate his life plans, of 
a school that will provide a new and 
sensible curriculum for the summer 
for all children that will correlate 
experiences of the farm, the camp, 


the shop, and commerce, that will 
utilize the best of the experiences in 
the CCC camps and the 4-H Clubs, 
and one that will provide adequate 
instruction in citizenship, music, and 
art. There seems to be no valid rea- 
son why such worthwhile reforms 
should be delayed. Let us consider 
a sccond illustration. At the moment 
many teachers are creating new units 
in consumer education, safety edu- 
cation, health, mental hygiene, sex 
education, human adjustment, family 
life, and the like. The writer has 
not seen a single desirable unit that 
could not readily be included in sci- 
ence, mathematics, social studies, or 
some other existing subject. The 
progressive school man need not 
wait until the day when his school 
will be included in a group of ex- 
perimental schools to make substan- 
tial changes. The sensible route to 
reform is to bring teachers up to 
date as regards worthwhile inno- 
vations in order that they may 
quickly cast aside obsolete materials 
and include the newer units that are 
appearing. 

It is possible that the chaotic con- 
ditions in the curriculum are not as 
perplexing to remedy as they ap- 
pear. One cause undoubtedly is our 
sudden shift in values. Our shift 
from an emphasis on subject rnatter 
to the goal of social and personal 
development may cause us unneces- 
sarily to reject large blocks of the 
older subject matter and many of 
the traditional procedures, merely 
because we do not have a clear in- 
sight into the newer scale of 
values. + 








The Development of Cosmopolitan Sympathies 


The Place of General Language in 
the Secondary~ School 


JonaH W. D. SKILEs 


In the School Review 


SS ECONDARY-SCHOOL courses 
in general language have come into 
being under unfortunate circum- 
stances. When the exploratory 
movement was started, in the junior- 
high school, the purpose in general 
language was to develop a course, 
similar to the course in general 
science, which would enable the 
pupil to find out whether he wanted 
to study Latin, French, German, or 
Spanish in the senior-high school. 
Obviously it is a mistake to divide 
effort in four directions, with no 
real accomplishment in any direc- 
tion; for there is not enough time 
to give even a basic linguistic in- 
troduction to any language, much 
less to attempt to develop the social 
and character-forming objectives. 
There has been the intrusion also 
of the idea that general language 
could be substituted for courses in 
specific foreign languages. The 
teaching of the so-called “‘general- 
language” courses has been en- 
trusted to conventionally trained 
foreign-languages teachers. The per- 
son who teaches general language 
must know something about the 
structure of some non-Indo-Euro- 
pean languages; in other words, he 
must know something about gen- 
eral linguistics. It has been very 
difficult to find a textbook suited to 
the conception of general language 
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set forth in this article. General- 
language books, when written by 
nonlinguists, abound in inaccura- 
cies, limited concepts, antiquated 
ideas, and absolutely incorrect state- 
ments. Furthermore, courses in gen- 
eral language have been confined 
to a grade level too low for the best 
acquisition of the concepts. Most 
general linguistic concepts and the 
application of these to everyday life 
require a background and a matur- 
ity that are possessed only rarely by 
a junior-high-school pupil, even in 
Grade IX. On the other hand, as 
materials and techniques are de- 
veloped, it should be possible to in- 
troduce, at junior-high-school level, 
excellent courses with obtainable 
objectives—exceedingly elementary 
courses, developed as some general- 
science curriculums are developed, 
with the approach made through 
English. No linguist would ever 
hope to teach the general principles 
of language to a person who did not 
understand the basic structure of 
his own language. 

One of the prime objectives, of 
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course, in the teaching of general 
language in the secondary school is 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing of the English language and an 
increased facility in its use. This ob- 
jective can be most effectively 
gained by the development of an 
ability to view English from the 
perspective acquired through com- 
parison and contrast of the mother- 
tongue with other languages. For 
such a course the writer suggests 
the following general objectives: 
(1) the development of language 
consciousness; (2) the development 
of a consciousness of the place of 
language in social development; 
(3) the development of a cosmo- 
politan feeling; (4) a better under- 
standing of English words and their 
ways; (5) a more intelligent use of 


the dictionary; (6) an appreciation 
of the causes of, and the remedies 
for, “incorrectness” in grammar and 
diction; (7) an addition to general 
cultural knowledge; and (8) a de- 
sire to probe further into some for- 
eign tongue. 


SUGGESTED UNITS 


In order that such objectives for 
the general-language program may 
be reached, the following units of 
study are suggested for the strong 
senior-high-school course: (1) the na- 
ture and the variety of language and 
its place in the social sciences; (2) 
phonetics; (3) linguistic change; 
(4) the development of the Indo- 
European languages; (5) types of 
linguistic structure; (6) the origin 
of language; (7) semantic change; 
(8) the use of the dictionary; (9) 


the origin of writing and the de- 
velopment of the alphabet; (10) 
standards in language (particularly 
in English) ; (11) language and cul- 
ture; (12) language and national- 
ity; (13) world languages; (14) 
language in the postwar reconstruc- 
tion; and (15) the history of the 
English language. 

It is understood, of course, that 
in general-language programs be- 
low senior-high-school level such 
modification would be made as the 
capabilities of the pupils demand. 
In the secondary school, general 
language should be a field of study 
with a distinct place of its own in 


the building of significant person- 


alities. It cannot take the place of 
foreign-language study, but should 
be supplementary and ancillary to 
such foreign-language study, by in- 
cluding such content and focusing 
on such objectives that even the 
pupil who is in his senior year and 
in an advanced stage of foreign- 
language study may pursue the 
course in general language with 
maximum profit. Also it should be 
of such a nature, both in content 
and in objectives, that it can be 
elected by, or required of, the pupil 
who unfortunately will not study 
any foreign language but who may 
secure, from a course in general 
language, some idea of the scope of, 
and the possible values in, the field. 

We should consider our cosmo- 
politan background in America to 
recognize our consequent need to 
develop all the linguistic-social con- 
sciousness that we can. According to 
E. R. Clindry, “We of the United 
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States are: one-third of a million, 
Indian; one-third of a_ million, 
Oriental, Filipino, and Mexican; 
60 million, Anglo-Saxon; 10 mil- 
lion, Irish; 15 million, Teutonic; 9 
million, Slavic; 5 million, Italian; 
4 million, Scandinavian; 2 million, 
French; 13 million, Negro; 1 mil- 
lion each, Finn, Lithuanian, and 
Greek. . . . There are today 30 mil- 
lion Americans who are the chil- 
dren born in the United States of 
immigrant parents.” 

How better shall we approach 
the problem of assimilating this:cul- 
tural diversity than by “speaking 
their language,” if not the literal 


actuality, yet the sympathetic under- — 


standing begotten of knowledge, 
not of ignorance? How better shall 
we approach the problem of cul- 
tural and commercial relations with 
Latin America and the entire prob- 
lem of hemisphere solidarity than 
by using the linguistic approach? 
How better shall we prepare for 
the international problems of post- 
war reconstruction than by develop- 
ing sympathies begotten of linguis- 
tic understanding? Thus shall we 
achieve the greatest social objective 
of either general-language or for- 
eign-language study—the develop- 
ment of cosmopolitan sympathies. @ 


The Magic Formula 


JERONIMO MALLO, a Spaniard and a naturalized Mexican 
citizen who now teaches at Florida Southern College, has 
the following comment on the teaching of Spanish: “I 
would like to report some results of my three methods of 
teaching Spanish in this college. I tried the classic grammat- 
ical system; I tried that system called very improperly ‘con- 
versational’ which consists of learning sentences; I tried a 
method truly conversational, talking in dialogue. As a 
native professor I have the same ability in using the three 
systems. However, the results were very different. With the 
grammatical method and adequate exercises the students 
learned to read, to speak, and to write. With the conversa- 
tional ‘catechism’ the pupils could repeat the questions and 
replies, but they did not learn to speak because they could 
not form new sentences. The conversation alone is not effi- 
cient; one needs previously to know words and grammatical 
rules. Grammar, adequate exercises, good pronunciation, 
and true conversation are the keys to success.” (THe Epuca- 
TION DIGEST, January, 1953) 








Too Much, Too Fast 


Yes, Nellie Was a Teacher 


MARTHA HALL 


In Indian Education 


Neues new fourth-grade 
teacher had not been west of the 
Mississippi River before and her 
limited knowledge of Navajo life 
must have been apparent. However, 
she moved cautiously, trying to give 
her young pupils a sense of secur- 
ity and to avoid wrong impressions, 
which are sometimes lasting. 
Within a few days teacher and 
Nellie were slowly bridging the gap 
which usually widens when a 
stranger comes on the scene. So 
Thursday afternoon of the first 
week Nellie volunteered to stay 
after school and “help teacher 


dust.’’ Silently she dusted her way 
nearer and nearer to the table where 
teacher was working. Finally she 
asked softly, “You talk Navajo?” 


“No, Nellie, I cannot talk 
Navajo.” 

“I teach you Navajo,” she whis- 
pered: 

“That will be fine. You teach me 
to speak Navajo and I will teach 
you more English.” 

At this point the conversation 
ended. Nellie had carried out the 
first part of her plan successfully, 
so why should she waste words? 
After the dusting was finished, and 
the dustcloth put away carefully, she 
slipped out of the room and down 
the hall. 


When teacher came out of the 
school building, there sat Nellie on 
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the front steps, waiting patiently 
“I teach you Navajo now,” she said. 
This opportunity to learn Navajo so 
soon was far more than teacher had 
expected. In fact, this was almost 
too good to be true! 

As the two walked across the 
campus hand in hand, the first les- 
son in Navajo was given. Teacher 
was told once in Navajo the name 
of everything in sight. The lesson 
began with Mother Earth, moved to 
things both far and near, and end- 
ed with Father Sky. Nellie’s Navajo 
words were spoken with confidence 
but even then her teacher had to 
strain to catch each unfamiliar 
sound. She tried to repeat these 
strange new words, but with much 
difficulty. When the two reached 
the club where teacher lived, Nellie 
smiled at her and ran to join her 
friends. 

No mention was made of a 
Navajo lesson the following morn- 
ing; however, that afternoon Nellie 
prepared her lesson plan and wait- 
ed on the front steps. The words, 
“I give you a test today,’ came as a 
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complete surprise to teacher as she 
walked out of the front door. 
The two started across the cam- 
pus again. Nellie was confident that 
her teacher knew many Navajo 
words because she had told them to 
her the day before—but teacher was 
trying to recall just one Navajo 
word. Soon Nellie showed signs of 
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growing impatience with her pupil, 
who had not remembered a single 
Navajo word. Finally she could see 
no good reason to continue with her 
lesson plan for the day. So she 
stopped short, looked down at the 
ground, kicked a rock with the toe 
of her small shoe and said, “Well, 
teacher, you dumb.” ° 


The Enviable Profession 


I wisH that I could persuade every teacher in an elementary 
school to be proud of his occupation—not conceited or 
pompous, but proud. People who introduce themselves with 
the shameful remark that they are “just an elementary 
school teacher” give me despair in my heart, confusion in 
my brain, and a pain in my neck. 

Did you ever hear a physician say, “I am just a brain sur- 
geon?” Did you ever hear a lawyer say deprecatingly that he 
was only a little patent attorney? I beg of you to stop this 
miserable, humiliating habit of apologizing for being a 
member of the most important section of the most im- 
portant profession in the world. 

You, as teachers, can face anyone in the world without 
a feeling of inferiority. You should begin now to do that 
very thing. The grandeur of your profession can, if you 
will let it, clothe you like a splendid cloak. Pull it around 
you; draw up to your full height; look anybody squarely in 
the eye; and say, “I am a teacher.’—William G. Carr, 
Secretary, Educational Policies Commission. (THE Epuca- 
TION DiIGEsT, January, 1941) 


Or all comparable countries, the United States may have 
the least well-selected and the least well-educated teachers 
but beyond peradventure of doubt it has the best-dressed 
and best-looking teachers in the world.—W. C. Bagley. 
(THE EpucaTion Dicest, April, 1939) 








About the Blackout of Sex Education 


What Is Being Done? 


BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


In How Can We Teach about Sex? 


oils educators groped experimen- 
tally with problems of “sex educa- 
tion,” many of them improved their 
insights as well as their skills. 
School workers who have been most 
successful in dealing with the needs 
of children and adolescents discuss 
their work in terms of “human rela- 
tions,” “personal adjustment,” or 
of “social hygiene’’ perhaps. They 
plan courses on “marriage and 
homemaking” or on “education for 
family life.” But of ‘sex education”’ 
or “social hygiene” as a separate 
subject we hear less and less. 

If you ask “When does the 
school program take up sex educa- 
tion?” you will be told that the 
school teaches children whatever is 
important whenever occasion de- 
mands, from the lowest grades to 
the highest. We teach children how 
to get along in a group, we answer 
questions when they are asked, 
clear up a misunderstanding when 
it shows itself, correct faulty usage 
on the spot, or suggest rules when 
they seem to be needed. 

The better schools have long ac- 
cepted the idea of having boys and 
girls work and play together from 
the earliest years. In this setting the 
child learns of the opposite sex in 
an atmosphere that avoids the em- 
barrassments that are so noticeable 
among children who have long been 
segregated. Working and playing 
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together may teach that boys and 
girls can do most of the things that 
children are interested in doing 
about equally well; or that they are 
both to be treated with the same re- 
gard as persons. And they can learn 
to accept whatever differences there 
are without prejudice. 

In many schools children have an 
opportunity to care for animals 
right in the classroom. Here they 
learn casually and as a matter of 
course the facts of mating and birth 
and care of young, the period of 
gestation, sex differences ia be- 
havior and temper as well as in 
structure. These things the children 
learn, not as lessons in biology, 
but as the interesting and natural 
facts of life. They are helped to ac- 
cept sex in a wholesome way before 
neighborhood smut and the twisted 
attitudes of parents entangle their 
own sex emotions. 

Schools that begin in the lowest 
grades seem to find it much easier 
to deal with the supposedly “‘diff- 
cult” problems of later years, for 
the boys and girls are now less self- 
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conscious. The limiting factor seems 
in all cases to be the teacher. 


WHO ARE THE TEACHERS? 

If you ask, ‘“Who in the school 
teaches about sex?” you may be told 
that everybody in the school may 
take part, for nearly every “sub- 
ject” and activity may contribute 
to better understanding of life, to 
the shaping of character, to the 
formation of ideals, to social ad- 
justment. As teachers come to be 
better informed and better adjusted 
persons, they contribute more and 
more to each child’s understanding 
and adjustment. 

It is understandable that teachers 
of biology and hygiene have been 
most frequently challenged to ex- 
plain the ‘‘facts” of sex and repro- 
duction to students. Yet more and 
more teachers of literature, for ex- 
ample, are also thinking of their 
‘subject” as a study of the lives of 
people. They discuss why people 
behave as they do, why they behave 
in one pattern at one period or in 
one region, and in a different pat- 
tern—indeed, in many different pat- 
terns—here and now. Or they con- 
sider with their students why differ- 
ent parts of our own country have 
such diverse notions as to what is 
proper. And teachers find oppor- 
tunities to suggest what lies behind 
various attitudes and various lines 
of conduct. Students tend to come 
more and more to their teachers 
with personal and general problems. 
The teacher’s task must no doubt 
always include the imparting of in- 
formation, the clarifying of ideas, 
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and the issuing of instructions; it 
comes increasingly to be that of 
guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Those who find it difficult to 
grasp this view are often alarmed 
or even shocked into exclaiming, 
“What! Would you talk about sex 
in every subject or lesson?” The an- 
swer is twofold. No, because sex 
education is mostly mot talking 
about sex in the crude sense of 
“passion” or of procreation. Yes— 
or almost—because wherever educa- 
tion has to do with life, sex educa- 
tion is part of it. 

The school has been taking in- 
creasing responsibility for the rec- - 
reational activities of children of all 
ages. Activities in great variety, in- 
side and outside the classroom, 
help children to learn to express 
their moods and emotions as well as 
their ideas in ways that are socially 
acceptable. 

Along with the home, the 
school influences children’s attitudes 
through the daily bearing of the 
adults in a great variety of situa-_ 
tions. These involve consideration 
for others, the acceptance of sex 
and sex differences, the distinctively 
human emotional accompaniments 
of sex that make possible the fam- 
ily and its values, the natural desire 
of young people to become home- 
makers eventually, the responsibil- 
ity of the individual for the welfare 
of the group. 

Through the years men and wo- 
men have been coming to the job 
of teaching with better basic train- 
ing in an understanding of human 
nature and social relations; and thus 
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are able to enlarge the area of 
counsel and guidance. 

The future outlook—high 
schools and colleges have been giv- 
ing more attention to the problems 
of young people looking forward to 
life as men and women. Particular- 
ly significant is the development of 
special courses designed to serve 
college students in preparation for 
marriage and family life. In 1920 
there were only 15 college courses 
on the family. Between 1935-36 
and 1941-42 the number of colleges 
offering such courses increased from 
165 to 329. Modern educational ef- 
forts bring about better understand- 
ing of the school’s efforts by adults. 


TRAINING TEACHERS 


In addition, schools and colleges 
definitely concerned with training 
teachers have been organizing spec- 
ial material on the present-day prob- 
lems of the children whom their 
graduates are to guide, including 
problems which each individual has 
to meet as a male or a female. ‘ThES2 
specialized courses for teachers are 
of value, not so much for supplying 
information and techniques to be 
used in “sex education,” as for help- 
ing teachers, as persons, to clarify 
their understandings and to orient 
themselves as men and women. 

A relatively short time ago the 
school laws or regulations in nearly 
all the states automatically dismiss- 
ed a public-school teacher when she 
got married. Increasingly we are 
coming to see the value of having 
our boys and girls under the direc- 
tion and guidance of well-balanced 


persons living the normal lives of 
mature men and women as members 
of families. 

We have all but abolished illit- 
eracy, and we have at the same time 
glorified the magic of science. We 
may therefore not expect our young 
people to tolerate a blackout on 
knowledge that concerns them vital- 
ly. The test of the school’s readiness 
to strengthen the family and the 
home will come in its handling of 
the positive values in individual and 
family life as well as in its frank 
facing of the children’s perplexities. 

Advancing knowledge and chang- 
ing conditions compel adults to en- 
gage in continuous education along 
with their regular work. Schools 
have developed seminars and in- 
stitutes and ‘‘workshops” for 
teachers in service; and parallel op- 
portunities have been developed for 
practicing parents. The number of 
these counseling services has been 
increasing, but very many more are 
needed and the quality of their serv- 
ice needs to be improved. But 
through them and through study 
groups more and more parents are 
being helped. 

One of the most promising recent 
developments appears in the system- 
atic efforts of various specialized 
groups—medical and health work- 
ers, educators, religious leaders and 
psychiatrists, sociologists, and ad- 
ministrators—to coordinate their ex- 
perience and thinking. Gradually 
they are moving toward a clearer 
unity of purpose and they are de- 
veloping a new philosophy to in- 


tegrate man’s personal needs 
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through a family ideal in harmony 
with modern conditions. 

In spite of all the substantial 
gains, conditions at the close of the 
war find our young people—and 
our older ones too—more muddled 
than ever. Sexual promiscuity is 
rampant in large sections of the 
population and marriage failures 
seem to be increasing. Whatever the 
schools may succeed in doing with- 
in their walls, they have all but 
ignored the most dynamic educa- 
tional processes carried on outside. 
For living side by side in every 
community,, in every neighborhood 
almost, are patterns of sex behavior 
and sex attitudes that are so contra- 
dictory that no theory or principle 
of decent human relationships can 
reconcile them. In addition, how- 
ever, is the fact that a large part of 
the community's education is inci- 
dental or even subordinate to its 
vigorous commercial enterprises. 

The screen, the stage, the printing 
press, and the radio help in mass 
distribution of sex allure and of 
education in the techniques of irre- 
sponsible sex gratification. The 
dumb but beautiful female, for ex- 
ample, is glorified as a universal 
but impersonal love object—arrest- 
ing the maturing of countless males 
(and perhaps of females, too) be- 
yond the early adolescent stage. And 
the idea that the exploitation of 
human weakness is a basic civil 
right—whether in the real estate 
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business or in the gambling business 
or in the entertainment business— 
appears to be widely accepted. What 
is displayed may be no more than a 
reflection of our casual routine of 
living. But it is a powerful and 
moving drama that carries forward 
under public pressures which have 
no responsibility and no regard for 
the boys and girls. Its ‘‘educational” 
effectiveness is reinforced by nearly 
every service or industry. 

It is not here a question of cen- 
soring what we disapprove or of 
crying aloud in moral indignation. 
It is a question of finding more 
ways to help more young people 
grow past a relatively infantile stage 
of development. 

The soundest kind of education 
normally comes about in the home 
where the parents are themselves 
mature and adjusted regarding sex, 
and where such questions as chil- 
dren ask are answered simply and 
casually. But such homes are not 
the prevailing kind. 

Community leaders must look to 
the school as the first line of attack. 
Whatever society intends for its 
future, it must first put into its 
schools. The school needs to sup- 
plement the home in overcoming st- 
titudes that may be embarrassing to 
children in their daily relationships 
and in their future development. 
Such help may require individual 
counsel or special school plans 
rather than new lessons. * 


FAMILY-LIFE education is a challenge to our integrity and 
our courage in helping youth face their problems.—Ralph 
G. Eckert. 





(THE EpucaTION Dicest, November, 1951) 











A Lone Voice for Freedom 


The Dissenting Opinion of Mr. Justice 


Douglas 
WiLuiAM O. DouGLas 


In the Supreme Court Case of Adler v. Board of Education 


pe HAVE not been able to accept 
the recent doctrine that a citizen can 
be forced to sacrifice his civil rights. 
I cannot for example find in our 
constitutional scheme the power of 
a state to place its employes in the 
category of second-class citizens by 
denying them freedom of thought 
and expression. 

The Constitution guarantees free- 
dom of thought and expression to 
everyone in our society. All are en- 
titled to it; and none needs it more 
than the teacher. 

The public school is in most re- 
spects the cradle of our democracy. 
The increasing role of the public 
school is seized upon by proponents 
of the type of legislation represent- 
ed by New York's Feinberg Law as 
proof of the importance and need 
for keeping the school free of 
“subversive influences.” 

But that is to misconceive the ef- 
fect of this type of legislation; in- 
deed the impact of this kind of cen- 
sorship on the public-school system 
illustrates the high purpose of the 
First Amendment in freeing speech 
and thought from _ censorship. 
United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 
330 U.S. 75; Garner v. Board of 
Public Works of Los Angeles, 341 
US. 7-6. 8—disserit. Adler v. 
Board of Education. 

The present law proceeds on a 





Eprror’s Nore: The Supreme Court 
upheld by a 6-3 decision announced on 
March 3, the constitutionality of New 
York state’s Feinberg Law which pro- 
hibits employment in the public-school 
system of the state of any person who 
advocates overthrow of the federal or 
state govenment by force or violence 
or who is a member of any organization 
that holds such a doctrine. Membership 
in such an organization is prima-facie 
grounds for dismissal. 

The New York Board of Regents is 
charged with the responsibility of es- 
tablishing a list of subversive organiza- 
tions and any teacher suspected of be- 
longing to such an organization has a 
right to a hearing and a court review 
before dismissal. 

Many observers feel that grave dan- 
gers to the civil rights of teachers are 
a certain outcome of this decision as 
other states follow the lead of New 
York in setting up similar legislation. 

The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Douglas printed here was concurred in 
by Mr. Justice Black. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter dissented on other grounds. 





principle repugnant to our society— 
guilt by association. A teacher is 
disqualified because of her member- 
ship in an organization found to be 
“subversive.” The finding as to 
the “subversive” character of the or- 
ganization is made in a proceeding 
to which the teacher is not a party 
and in which it is not clear that 
she may even be heard. 

To be sure she may have a hear- 


(From the April, 1952, issue.) 
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ing when charges of disloyalty are 
leveled against her. But in that hear- 
ing the finding as to the “subver- 
sive’’ character of the organization 
apparently may not be reopened in 
order to allow her to show the truth 
of the matter. The irrebuttable 
charge that the organization is “sub- 
versive” therefore hangs as an omi- 
nous cloud over her own hearing. 

The mere fact of membership in 
the organization raises a prima-facie 
case of her own guilt. She may, it is 
said, show her innocence. But inno- 
cence in this case turns on knowl- 
edge; and when the witch hunt is 
on, one who must rely on ignor- 
ance leans on a feeble reed. 

The very threat of such a proce- 
dure is certain to raise havoc with 
academic freedom. Youthful indis- 
cretions, mistaken causes, misguided 
enthusiasms—all long forgotten— 
become the ghosts of a harrowing 
present. 

Any organization committed to a 
liberal cause, any group organized 
to revolt against an hysterical trend, 
any committee launched to sponsor 
an unpopular program becomes sus- 
pect. These are the organizations 
into which Communists infiltrate. 

Their presence infects the whole, 
even though the project was not 
conceived in sin. A teacher caught 
in that mesh is almost certain to 
stand condemned. Fearing condem- 
nations, she will tend to shrink 
from any association that stirs con- 
troversy. In that manner freedom of 
expression will be stifled. 

But that is only part of it. Once 
a teacher's connection with a listed 
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organization is shown, her views be- 
come subject to scrutiny to deter- 
mine whether her membership in 
the organization is innocent or, if 
she was formerly a member, 
whether she has bona fide aban- 
doned her membership. 

The law inevitably turns the 
school system into a spying project. 
Regular loyalty reports on the teach- 
ers must be made out. The princi- 
pals become detectives; the stu- 
dents, the parents, the community 
become informers. Ears are cocked 
for telltale signs of disloyalty. 


PRE JUDICES 


The prejudices of the community 
come into play in searching out the 
disloyal. This is not the usual type 
of supervision which checks a teach- 
er’s competency; it is a system 
which searches for hidden meanings 
in a teacher's utterances. 

What was the significance of the 
reference of the art teacher to so- 
cialism ? Why was the history teach- 
er so openly hostile to Franco 
Spain? Who heard overtones of 
revolution in the English teacher's 
discussion of The Grapes of Wrath? 
What was behind the praise of 
Soviet progress in metallurgy in 
the chemistry class? Was it not 
“subversive” for the teacher to cast 
doubt on the wisdom of the venture 
in Korea? 

What happens under this law 
is typical of what happens in a po- 
lice state. Teachers are under con- 
stant surveillance; their pasts are 
combed for signs of disloyalty; 
their utterances are watched for 
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clues to dangerous thoughts. A pall 
is cast over the classrooms. 

There can be no real academic 
freedom in that environment. 
Where suspicion fills the air and 
holds scholars in line for fear of 
their jobs, there can be no exercise 
of the free intellect. 


DEADENING DOGMA 


Supineness and dogmatism take 
the place of inquiry. A “party line”’ 
—as dangerous as the “party line’ 
of the Communists—lays hold. 
It is the ‘‘party line’ of the ortho- 
dox view, of the conventional 
thought, of the accepted approach. 

A problem can no longer be pur- 
sued with impunity to its edges. 
Fear stalks the classroom. The 
teacher is no longer a stimulant to 
adventurous thinking; she becomes 
instead a pipeline for safe and 
sound information. 

A deadening dogma takes the 
place of free inquiry. Instruction 
tends to become sterile. Pursuit of 
knowledge is discouraged; discus- 
sion leaves off where it should begin. 

This, I think, is what happens 
when a censor looks over a teacher's 
shoulder. This system of spying and 
surveillance with its accompanying 
reports and trials cannot go hand 
in hand with academic freedom. It 
produces standardized thought, not 


the pursuit of truth. Yet it was the 
pursuit of truth which the First 
Amendment was designed to pro- 
tect. 

A system which directly or in- 
evitably has that effect is alien to 
our system and should be struck 
down. Its survival is a real threat to 
our way of life. We need be bold 
and adventuresome in our thinking 
to survive. A school system produc- 
ing students trained as robots threat- 
ens to rob a generation of the ver- 
satility that has been perhaps our 
greatest distinction. 

The framers knew the danger of 
dogmatism; they also knew the 
strength that comes when the mind 
is free; when ideas may be pursued 
wherever they lead. We forget these 
teachings of the First Amendment 
when we sustain this law. 

Of course the school systems of 
the country need not become cells 
for Communist activities; and the 


~ Classrooms itéd’ fot become forums 


for propagandizing the Marxist 
creed. But the guilt of the teacher 
should turn on overt acts. So long 
as she is a law-abiding citizen, so 
long as her performance within the 
public-school system meets profes- 
sional standards, her private life, 
her political philosophy, her social 
creed should not be the cause of re- 
prisals against her. « 


THERE will be no administrative suppression or distortion 
of any subject that merits a place in this university's cur- 
ricula. Academic freedom is nothing more than the specific 
application of the freedoms inherent in the American way 
of life—Dwight D. Eisenhower, President, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (THE EDUCATION DiceEst, December, 1948) 





== With Education in Washington +==- 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Confidence Wanes.—Will the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation resign in the near future? 
That is the question being asked in 
Washington education circles. The 
Commissioner, as a public official— 
as distinguished from private per- 
sonality and professional educa- 
tor—is under sharp attack by na- 
tional leaders in education. They are 
thoroughly displeased with: 

1. The fact that the Commis- 
sioner is supporting President Eisen- 
hower’s school construction plan, 
whereas most educators see little 
merit in it as a solution for the 
schoolhouse shortage. 

2. The fact that he has permitted 
his name to be associated with the 
long-pending report of the Inter- 
governmental Relations Commission 
which is said to be against federal 
support for school lunches, voca- 
tional education, land-grant col- 
leges, and of course, school con- 
struction. : 

3. The fact that he has permitted 
his boss, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
to change the estimates of the class- 
room shortage by more than half— 
downward. This is having the effect, 
educators say, of reducing confi- 
dence in the statistical services of 
the Office of Education. 

4. The fact he is permitting him- 
self to be dominated by the “'politi- 
cal forces” in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Behind these accusations are the 
“hurt feelings” of many Washing- 
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ton leaders who charge they are not 
being cofisulted by the Office of 
Education as it develops national 
legislative and administrative proj- 
ects. 

Because of these developments, it 
is “open season” on the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. He him- 
self does not seem perturbed and 
has shown little reaction, overtly, to 
the criticisms. But Washington won- 
ders how long a public official can 
remain in office if he has, as al- 
leged, lost contact with the people 
who look to him for leadership. 


Pessimism Replaces Optimism.— 
Here is a rundown on the current 
status of three major Washington 
developments of interest to educa- 
tion: 

An enveloping pessimism is re- 
placing the creeping optimism with 
which educational interests here 
once viewed the federal aid-to- 
school-construction picture. That 
initial optimism—brought on by a 
surge of interest in education early 
in this session of Congress—is van- 
ishing in the face of inactivity. 

To date, no school construction 
bill has been passed by either the 
House or the Senate. In fact, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's federal-aid pro- 
gram has come in for rough treat- 
ment in both houses. 

Long hearings by a Senate com- 
mittee have produced no concrete 
results yet. The House Education 
Committee is now studying the bill 
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and few persons foresee early ac- 
tion. They do foresee complications. 
One of these may stem from the 
revised estimate of schoolroom 
needs made by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Oveta Culp Hobby. She startled 
members of the House Education 
Committee by testifying in April 
that new figures from the states 
show that by 1960 the estimated 
classroom deficit will be 176,000 
instead of the 407,000 which edu- 
cators have estimated and which the 
Department of HEW itself en- 
dorsed originally. This has led some 
Congressmen to indicate that per- 
haps the states can take care of the 
need after all. 

A second complicating factor is 
the move to incorporate ‘‘antisegre- 
gation’’ amendments to any school- 
aid bill. At least one such move is 
planned by Rep. Adam C. Powell 
(D.—N.Y.) But Rep. Graham 
Barden (D—N.C.) has indicated 
his stiff opposition. He predicted 
that the injection of the racial issue 
would “‘certainly’’ kill any school- 
aid bill. 


White House Conferences Start 
Rolling.—Meanwhile, the White 
House State Conferences on Educa- 
tion continues at an accelerated pace. 
As of the end of March, a total of 
eight states had held conferences, 
30 more had scheduled conferences, 
most of them for the summer 
months, In all, 52 of the 53 states 
and territories had reported plans 
for holding a conference. The lone 
holdout was Georgia, whose future 
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actions still remained unknown. 
These state activities will cul- 
minate in the national White House 
Conference on Education in Wash- 
ington, Nov. 28-Dec. 1. But a 
shadow has been cast over that par- 
ley. The House Appropriations 
Committee slashed in half the 
$200,000 requested for the Confer- 
ence to complete its work. Unless 
the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee votes to restore the funds, a 
Conference spokesman indicated 
that the parley’s activities would be 
“sharply curtailed.” However, he 
pointed out that the law setting up 
the Conference authorized it to raise 
its own funds—an alternative he 
predicted the Conference might 
take. Possible sources would be a 
private foundation or agency. 


UMT Again.—On a third issue, 
the teen-age draft, the House Arm- 
ed Services Committee voted its ap- 
proval of a bill that would estab- 
lish a UMT-type program, although 


the committee chairman, Cong. 
Overton Brooks (D.—La.) said the 
bill provides the “minimum amount 
of compulsion.” 

If approved (and the chances are 
50-50) the new law would call 
for training between 100,000 and 
250,000 youths annually. Seventeen 
or 18-year-olds could apply for six- 
months basic training and then 
spend seven and one-half years in 
the National Guard or on active re- 
serve. Service in such a corps would 
be voluntary, with the regular draft 
continuing for other youths from 
18 and one-half to 26 years of age.@ 
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e Educational News PS 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Glendale, Calif.: James H. Williams, 
former deputy superintendent at Rich- 
mond, Calif, has succeeded Normal C. 
Hayhurst, retired. 

Independence, Mo.: Orvin L. Plucker, 
acting superintendent since May, has 
been named superintendent. 

Lynn, Mass.: Lawrence G. McGinn, 
deputy superintendent, has been named 
successor to Ernest Stephens, retired. 

Charleston, S. C.: W. Robert Gaines 
will replace George C. Rogers on his 
retirement in July. Mr. Gaines was for- 
merly assistant superintendent, 

San Francisco, Calif.: Herbert C. 
Clish, superintendent since 1947, has re- 
signed to become head of Lynbrook, 
N. Y. schools, succeeding H. Arthur 
Schubert, retiring. 

Freeport, Ill.: Harry R. McPhail, su- 
perintendent at Ames, Iowa, has been 
named head. He will assume his new 
duties in August. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


Wheelock College, Boston, Mass.: 
Frances McClelland Mayfarth, professor 
of education, New York University, will 
succeed Winifred E. Bain on her re- 
tirement in July. 

University of Cincinnati, Ohio: Wal- 
ter C. Langsam, president, Gettysburg, 
Pa., College, has been. named successor 
to Raymond Walters, who will retire 
on Sept. 1 after 23 years as president. 

Ripon College, Wis.: Frederick O. 
Pinkham, executive director of the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting, 
Washington, D.C., has succeeded Clar’ 
G. Kuebler, resigned. 

Northwestern State College, Alva, 
Okla.: Al Harris, superintendent at Clin- 
ton, Okla., has been named successor to 
Sabin C. Percefull, retired. 

Maryland State Teachers College, 
Frostburg: R. Bowen Hardesty, former- 
ly superintendent for Garrett County, 
Oakland, Md., has replaced Lillian C. 
Compton, retired. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
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Patterson: Marion E. Shea, professor at 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, has been appointed successor 
to Clair S. Wightman, retired. 

State Teachers College, North Adams, 
Mass.: Eugene L. Freel, formerly acting 
president, is now president, succeeding 
Grover C. Bowman, retired. 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minn.: O. W. Snarr, president since 
1941, has resigned, 

Portland State College, Ore.: J. F. 
Cramer, dean of the general extension 
division of Oregon State System, has 
been named first president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


University of Kansas City, Mo.: Lou 
LaBrant, professor of English education, 
New York University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education. 

University of Toledo, Ohio: Lewis W. 
Burnett, director of education, Monroe, 
Mich., public schools, has been named 
dean of the college of education, succeed- 
ing David W. Henry, who will retire 
July 1. 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pa.: Ralph E. Heiges has been appointed 
dean of instruction. He formerly held the 
same position at State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Boston University, Mass.: Gilbert M. 
Wilson, formerly instructor at George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., has 
been named professor in the school of 
education. 

Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley: Winfield D. Armentrout will re- 
tire as vice-president and director of 
the department of instruction in Septem- 
ber. He will become professor of edu- 
cation and consultant at Colorado Wo- 
man’s College, Denver. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Frank W. Ballou, retired superinten- 
dent of the District of Columbia schools 
and former president of the AASA. 

The Right Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
superintendent of the Roman Catholic 
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Diocese of Brooklyn, N.Y., at the age 
of 72. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Herbert K. Walther, University of 
Denver, Colo., has been named head of 
an educational advisory team to assist 
Ethiopia in developing its teacher prep- 
aration program. 


Still No Final Word 

AFTER oral arguments concerning 
desegregation, held in April before 
the U. S. Supreme Court, no deci- 
sion has yet been announced but it 
is believed that action will come 
sometime before May 31, when the 
court recesses for the summer. 

In nine border and southern 
states and Washington, D.C., de- 
segregation has already begun. 
Their attorneys argued that state 
and local officials be allowed to 
complete the job “with a minimum 
of judicial direction.” For the court 
to end segregation “forthwith,” 
they claimed, would create ‘‘mani- 
fold difficulties.” 

In the deep South, where 12 
states have either taken no action on 
desegregation or have declared they 
would resist it by all means, attor- 
neys for the states have asked for an 
“open decree” leaving desegrega- 
tion to local courts which would re- 
sult in time to deal with each situa- 
tion. The attorneys argued that a 
“forthwith” end to segregation 
might lead to violence. 

Attorneys of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People asked the court to 
declare an end to segregation by 


next September, or at the latest by 
September, 1956. President Eisen- 
hower's position, as presented by 
the U. S. Solicitor General, called 
for a ‘middle course.” He asked 
first that the court not order de- 
segregation “forthwith”; second, 
that it make clear that state laws in 
conflict with the desegregation 
mandate are invalid; and third, that 
the five pending cases before the 
court be remanded to the U. S. Fed- 
eral Courts, which would ask local 
authorities to submit plans within 
three months to end segregation. 


P.T.A. Takes Stand 

EMPHASIZING that their stand is 
nonpartisan, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is calling 
on local PTA groups for direct ac- 
tion in pressing their representatives 
in Washington for immediate prep- 
aration and passage of “a GOOD 
emergency school construction bill,”’ 
Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, national 
president, has stated. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
regards the school-construction-aid 
bills introduced in the 84th Con- 
gress as inadequate and urges for a 
“realistic program that can aid the 
critical situation facing the country 
as a whole.” 


Windy City Is Site 

ADLAI STEVENSON will address the 
nation’s teachers at the 93rd annual 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Chicago, July 
3-8. He will speak at a general ses- 
sion in Chicago Stadium, Wednes- 
day evening, July 6. 
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Measures what educators want to know. . . 


the SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 


a new testing program that measures pupil mastery of basic skills 


Available for grades 2-9, the SRA Achievement Series- pro- 
vides schools with a coordinated achievement testing program. 


New 
the tests include up-to-date test items presented in story form 
so that children enjoy taking the tests. 


Curriculum Centered 
the Series has been designed after extensive research to find 
out what educators consider to be the essentials of learning. 


Dr. D. Welty Lefever Dr. Robert A. Naslund 





by Dr. Louis P. Thorpe 


from the publishers of 


University of Southern California 


lowa Tests of Educational Development 
the leading achievement test battery for grades 9-12 


for information, write to 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES @ 57 West Grand Avenue 


@ Chicago 10, IIlinols 





The convention will again be 
open to all NEA members and dele- 
gates who wish to attend. Two days 
will be devoted to meetings of 
NEA departments, committees, and 
commissions. During the session 
William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, will report to members 
and NEA president Waurine 
Walker will make one of the major 
addresses. 


First Reading Conference 

“CuRRENT Problems in Reading In- 
struction” will be the theme of the 
first Canadiar. Conference on Read- 
ing to be held in Convocation Hall, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ontario, July 4-8. Sponsored by the 
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Federation of Women Teachers’ As- 
sociations of Ontario, invitations 
have been extended to members of 
the NEA and state teachers’ organi- 
zations in the United States. 


"For Peace and World 
Understanding” 
LEADERS of education from North 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa 
will join in a discussion of “Revi- 
sion of Textbooks for Peace and 
World Understanding” at a four- 
day international meeting sponsored 
by the World Brotherhood organi- 
zation scheduled July 11-15 at 
Brussels, Belgium. 

American educators who plan a 
trip to Europe this summer and wish 
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Beautiful Color—set to music 


Choral Robes of 


WONDERLOOM 
by MOORE 


At all occasions, your School Choir, 
enrobed in colorful fabrics by MOORE, 
adds an impressive note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics, now avail- 
able, woven from color - locked 
Chromspun yarn for life-of-the-fabric, 
guaranteed colorfastness to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, 
moths and mildew. Wonderfully light- 
weight. Easy to match as your choral 
group grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector V51 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
25-34 Jackson Ave., L. |. City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57 








to attend the Brussels meeting 
should write to Dr. Everett R. 
Clinchy, president, World Brother- 
hood, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 


Special Programs Offered 

Communities which do not have 
educational TV stations may obtain 
programs on kinescope or standard 
16mm film from the Educational 
Television and Radio Center at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Films will be 
shipped to participating institutions 
complete and ready for use. 

The service is available to col- 
leges, universities, public-school 
systems, and other nonprofit educa- 
tional organizations and can be used 
over local commercial TV stations 
with no sponsor nor advertising. For 
further information write to the 
ETVR Center, 1610 Washtenaw 
Avenue, Ann Arbor. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
May 23-25, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Chicago, III. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

June 29-July 2, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA, De- 
Kalb, Ill. 

July 3-8, National Education As- 
sociation, Chicago, III. 

July 10-22, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, national con- 
ference, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1, White House 
Conference on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





The New Plan for 
Achievement in the 
English Language Arts 


The Macmillan Enolish Series 


Primary through High School 
BY THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 
and a staff of experienced co-authors 
Here is a series of basal books bringing you 


¢ a Planned approach to skills 
¢ a Planned program of activities 
¢ a Planned follow-up 





Write today for full information about . 
THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 


Inquire about these other Macmillan programs 
planned to meet your needs! 


THE MACMILLAN SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 
THE MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY HISTORY SERIES 
THE WORLD OF NUMBERS 
THE MACMILLAN READERS 


She Macmillan Company 


New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 21 San Francisco 5 


—— 





American Seating 
Crweual Deske- 


with AMEREX 


The new metal-and- 
plastic top 


American Seating Universal Desks, with 
their superior functional advantages, now 
give you even greater value with the first 
and only metal-and-plastic top, designed 
and manufactured by American expressly for 
classroom use. Lowers maintenance cost. 

The new top is stronger, yet lighter in 
weight than ordinary plastic-covered tops. 
The die-formed steel frame supports the 
plastic work surface, affords trouble-free, 
metal-to-metal hinge attachment. 

A continuous metal band protects edges. 

These desks assure the best service with 
maximum aid to teaching and learning, 
while conserving floor space. 

Typical advantages are long-life die- 
formed construction; maximum desk-top 
working surface; 45° leit-and-right seat 
swivel that minimizes room needed for 
getting in or out; cradleform sitting com- 
fort; self-adjusting lower back rail; one- 
piece steel book-box; wide-range adjust- 
ability of seat and desk. Send for illustrated 
folder on American Universal Desks describing 
the new metal-and-plastic desk-top. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 
durability and acoustical benefit. With or without 
folding tablet-arm. 


Ui No. 536 Universal 
Lj "Ten-Twenty” Desk 


}-position top; 10° and 20° for reading, 
writing—level for manipulative work 
Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 


No. 534 Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk 


One-piece ‘‘no-slam”’ top. Completely 
usable surface at 10° or level; lifts to 
book-box. Pencil trays top and inside. 
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